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niS  TWO  WIVES.* 

BY  MART  CLEMMER  AMES. 

CHAPTER  XXVII.  THE  DUFFEUIN  RECTOR. 

The  Rev.  Athel  Dane,  in  his  well-stored  library,  was 
looking  over  some  Iwoks,  to  select  one  or  two  to  take 
to  a  friend.  The  friend  was  a  lady ;  and  this  reverend 
gentleman,  like  the  rest  of  his  kitul,  wa.s  always  plea-sed 
to  do  his  share  toward  the  enlightenment  of  the  feminine 
mind.  He  was  early  and  profoundly  impressed  with  its 
need  of  enlightenment,  also  with  the  hopelessness  of  the 
undertaking.  No  other  class  of  educatetl  men  assume 
such  an  attitude  of  mental  and  spiritual  arrogance  to¬ 
ward  women  as  clergymen.  Doubtless  tlieir  interj)reta- 
tion  of  the  words  of  Saint  Paul  has  much  to  do  with  it. 
A  priest  iu  that  function  addressing  a  woman,  rarely 
forgets  that  she  belongs  to  a  tribe  under  ban  ;  that  she 
is  one  who  because  of  her  sex  alone  is  forbidden,  he 
believes,  by  his  favorite  Apostle,  ever  to  become  a 
preacher,  while  he,  elected  by  sex  to  teach  her,  feels 
the  old  Adam  in  him  swell  into  grandeur  at  the  very 
thought. 

Aihel  Dane  possessed  the  faults  of  his  class  to  an 
extreme  degree.  Temperament  and  education  combined 
to  make  him  mentally  and  spiritually  arrogant.  He 
was  a  very  young  man  for  the  place  he  filled.  The 
responsibilities  which  came  to  him  so  early,  which  he 
met  so  manfully  and  fulfilled  so  well,  made  it  impossible 
that  he  should  discern  how  much  of  human  nature  and 
of  human  life  he  had  yet  to  learn  which  years  and 
experience  only  could  teach  him.  Surely  he  was  not 
remarkable  in  this,  that  being  very  young  he  felt  very' 
old.  Such  a  feeling  is  the  inevitable  indication  of 
studious,  poetic  youth.  He  could  scarcely  be  called 
poetic,  but  studious  and  thoughtful  he  had  been  from 
his  earliest  childhood.  He  had  no  recollection  of  the 
time  when  he  felt  young,  and  having  studied  always 
and  attained  to  a  scholarship  in  itself  remarkable,  it  is 
not  strange  he  should  feel  old  and  wise  to  a  degree  to 
which  the  mere  years  he  had  lived  gave  no  warrant. 
That  he  should  feel  thus  wa.s  perfectly  natural,  for  his 
emotional  nature  had  never  been  fully  aroused,  much 
less  developed,  and  he  was  very  ignorant  of  that  lore  of 
human  experience  which  all  the  cloistered  colleges  of 
earth,  all  the  theologies  of  all  the  ages  are  inadequate 
to  impart;  whose  teachers  are  love,  suffering,  self- 
abnegation,  and  whose  final,  consummate  flower  is  the 
pure,  lowly,  and  loving  heart  which  through  sympathy 
makes  eveVy  sorrow  of  the  race  its  own. 

Such  a  heart  did  not  beat  in  the  breast  of  Athel 
Dane.  His  was  a  strong,  true  heart  in  its  way  ;  it  beat 
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resolutely  for  principles  and  opinions  and  classes.  It 
was  cold  to  all  outside.  The  cry  of  the  human  for  the 
human’s  sake  had  never  penetrated,  much  less  moved 
it  to  tender  pity.  Dufferin  was  proud  of  its  minister 
but  did  not  love  him.  He  was  iu  no  sense  a  popular 
clergyman.  Rather,  he  proved  himself  to  be  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  most  young  ministers  in  this,  that  he  did  not 
love  his  young  lady  parishioners,  and  they  did  not  love 
him.  It  is  true  that  he  conscientiously  tried  to  do  his 
duty  to  them  all,  to  redeem  their  souls  from  the  frivol¬ 
ity  of  their  natures,  but  he  did  it  with  an  uncon.scious 
mental  and  spiritual  superciliousness  which  provoked 
their  resentment. 

When  he  came  to  the  parish  he  was  met  by  the  usual 
feminine  Immbardment  of  embroidered  slippers,  dress¬ 
ing-gowns,  and  caps.  He  stood  the  siege  without  yield¬ 
ing  an  inch  in  any  one  direction,  a  fact  for  which  Duf¬ 
ferin  womanhood  individually  never  forgave  him.  Each 
lady  received  in  return  for  her  gift  a  polite  note  of 
thanks,  and  a  book:  “The  True  Woman.”  Thus  it 
happened  that  there  were  a  hundred  or  more  copies  of 
“The  True  Woman”  hidden  away  iu  manifold  corners, 
each  bearing  the  name  of  its  owner  with  the  *•  best 
wishes  of  her  pastor.”  The  secomK  year  of  his  stay  in 
Dufferin  the  Rev.  Athel  Dane  did  not  receive  a  single 
personal  gift  from  a  lady.  It  was  not  “  The  True 
Woman  ”  as  a  personal  present  that  any  one  objected 
to.  What  harrowed  her  soul  was  that  she  shared  this 
“True  Woman”  with  a  hundred  other  women.  Such 
unnatural  indifference  in  a  young  man  under  twenty- 
five,  and  that  young  man  a  clergyman,  could  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  only  by  the  fact  that  still  further  back  the 
Rev.  Athel  Dane  had  been  ill-used  by  a  woman.  In 
other  words,  the  Dufferin  mind  concluded  that  in  his 
college  days  he  had  been  jilted  by  a  girl,  which  was 
reason  sufficient  why  he  should  at  present  avoid,  if  not 
hate,  all  other  girls. 

One  or  both  he  assuredly  did.  In  fact,  he  did  only 
the  former.  He  avoided  young  ladies  not  because  he 
hated  them,  but  because,  as  the  inferior  race  of  beings 
which  he  deemed  them  to  be,  they  did  not  personally 
interest  him.  He  recoiled  from  any  human  relation¬ 
ship  which  did  not  embody  largely  the  element  of  com¬ 
panionship.  What  possibility  of  companionship  was 
there  in  a  creature  whose  energy  of  body  and  brain 
was  all  consumed  by  crocheting,  Berlin  wool,  inane 
novels,  and  personal  finery?  This  Creature,  woman,  as 
she  lived  in  his  opinion  and  prejudice,  aroused  in  him  a 
sense  of  injury  and  even  of  resentment,  of  which  he 
was  not  conscious.  Mentally  he  blamed  her  severely 
for  being  what  she  was,  even  while  he  believed  her 
constitutionally  incapable  of  attaining  to  the  highest 
heights  in  any  direction.  His  sense  of  injury  came 
from  the  conclusion  in  his  own  mind  that  woman  as 
woman  had  never  done  anything  for  him.  He  ac- 
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knowledged  his  need  of  her  as  a  force  in  his  being  and 
life,  even  while  he  assumed  her  inailequacy  to  supply 
it.  Because  she  was  what  she  was,  his  nature  stood 
alone,  his  sympathies  ran  low,  his  heart  was  apathetic, 
his  affections  dry  as  dust :  this  was  his  delil)erate  con¬ 
clusion,  arrived  at  with  an  indolent  bitterness. 

A  very  young  man  who  felt  very  old,  he  was  like  all 
men  at  least  in  this,  that  while  he  believed  his  virtues 
to  be  all  his  own,  his  failures  he  thought  were  caused 
by  other  people.  It  was  true  that  in  life  and  character 
he  owed  little  to  women.  Losing  his  mother  in  baby¬ 
hood,  he  grew  through  childhood  the  pet,  plaything, 
and  butt  of  an  aunt,  shallow  in  brain,  weak  in  purpose, 
but  mighty  in  hysteria.  With  divided  tenderness  and 
fury  siie  took  care  of  him.  He  never  ceased  to  be 
grateful  to  her  for  such  love  as  she  had  given  him,  but 
all  his  gratitude  was  veined  with  a  sense  of  pity  and 
contempt  for  her  character.  It  was  but  natural  that 
he  should  now  feel  old,  for  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
had  never  been  young.  As  he  looked  back  he  knew 
that  he  emerged  too  early  from  a  wretched  boyhood, 
conscious  of  a  fearful  lack  in  his  life  if  not  in  his  nat¬ 
ure,  and  filled  with  wonder  that  he  lived  at  all.  The  j 
only  explanation  which  he  could  find  to  so  unsatisfac-  j 
tory  an  existence  was  in  the  certainty  of  another.  lie 
grew  to  a  sure  faith  of  the  life  to  come,  and  in  contem-  | 
plating  the  fulfilments  of  its  fair  thereafter,  he  found 
the  only  sufficing  solution  to  the  imperfect  days  which 
now  tantalized  him.  troubled  him,  yet  inspired  him  ever 
to  aspiration  and  endeavor,  whose  fruition  waited  far 
beyond  their  horizon. 

His  favorite  theme  was  the  future  life  as  a  continu¬ 
ation,  and  sequence,  and  reward  of  the  present  one. 
His  sermons  on  this  siiftject  had  given  him  his  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  preacher.  When  he  j)reached  of  the  ever¬ 
lasting  life  as  an  influeuce  and  an  inspiration  in  this 
unsatisfying  and  transitory  one;  of  the  hiubandhood 
and  wifehood,  the  fatherhood  and  motherhood,  too 
divine  to  be  reached  in  fading  outward  forms,  to  be 
realized  there  in  types  of  life  full  and  sweet  beyond  our 
conception,  through  the  working  on  of  the  perfect  law 
of  the  hereafter,  he  was  strong,  vivifying,  uplifting  to 
all  who  hearkened.  But  when  he  attempted  to  deal 
with  human  life  as  we  find  it,  with  the  daily  struggle 
of  men  and  women  in  the  ruck  and  shard  of  every  day, 
he  was  weak.  He  was  perhaps  too  keenly  conscious 
of  the  incompleteness  of  every  human  relationship, 
every  human  effort;  but  of  the  long  process  of  pain, 
disappointment,  failure,  submission,  from  whence  sucli 
unsatisfying  results  grow,  he  knew  but  little  from  ob¬ 
servation,  and  less  from  experience.  He  had  not  lived 
long  enough  for  that.  In  his  strictures  upon  human 
life  and  relationships  he  proved  that  he  was  very 
young. 

The  study  of  theology,  divine  as  it  is  in  the  abstract, 
if  filtered  through  half-experiences,  and  applied  by  a 
mind  concentrated  and  prejudice<l,  often  warps  and  be¬ 
littles  it  to  a  paiuful  degree.  Athel  Dane’s  theology 
helped  to  hold  him  a  blameless  man,  no  doubt,  but  it  had 
failed  to  make  him  A  nobler  one.  He  had  never  tested 
it  in  any  stress  of  soul,  such  as  may  overtake  one  in  the  | 
clash  and  clamor  of  the  world,  or  in  some  silent  strait  I 
of  the  inward  life,  when  the  very  foundations  of  being  I 
seem  to  colla])se  and  to  sink  from  under  one.  He  was  | 
too  familiar  for  his  own  amiability  with  the  frets,  wor-  | 
ries,  and  gnat-like  exasperations  of  daily  existence  ;  i 
but  to  the  isolated  sorrow  which  smites  to  crush  the 
ijoul,  or  to  prove  the  utmost  test  of  its  spiritual  strength,  I 


as  it  soars  above  it  purified  and  exalted,  he  was  a 
I  stranger. 

He  was  a  natural  student.  The  various  languages 
which  he  knew  unlocked  to  him  the  lore  of  many  races, 
,  and  of  the  dim  elder  ages.  His  life  was  in  his  books, 
i  in  his  thoughts  and  theories,  and  in  the  elemental  world 
j  in  whose  contact  only  he  felt  somewhat  of  the  rush  of 
freedom,  strength,  and  power  which  belonged  to  the 
I  primeval  man.  This  unity  with  natural  forces  had  so 
j  fed  the  sources  of  manful  life  that  Hebrew  roots,  Greek 
!  particles,  and  juiceless  theology  combined  had  failed  to 
dry  them  up.  The  conflicting  forces  of  his  nature  h.ad 
never  been  reconciled.  It  was  full  of  sharp  contrasts 
which  needed  a  potent  harnionizer  to  bring  forth  sym¬ 
metry  of  character. 

In  contact  with  others  he  seemed  self-assured  beyond 
the  possibility  of  receiving  help  from  any  human  being, 
yet  in  secret  he  sighed  over  his  inward  inadeipiacy  to 
extract  a  sense  of  peace  from  till  his  combined  powers. 
His  temperament  seemed  out  of  tune  with  that  of 
almost  every  one  whom  he  met.  Nobody  seemed  to 
be  necessary  to  him,  yet  in  the  silence  of  his  soul  he 
felt  a  sense  of  human  loneliness  which  he  himself  did 
not  understand.  If  he  felt  an  unfeigned  pleasure  in 
thinking  of  the  fulfilments  of  the  world  to  come,  he 
felt  no  less  an  ever-present  under-protest  against  the 
incompleteness  of  the  tangible  world  in  which  he 
moved  and  had  his  lieing.  His  nature  was  at  war 
against  itself.  Thus  far  not  even  “  grace  ”  had  recon¬ 
ciled  its  inward  discords  or  wrought  through  pain  and 
sacrifice  into  living  experience  the  sweet  fulfilment  of 
the  gospel  of  peace.  When  he  turned  his  back  on  his 
problems  and  polemics,  and  mounted  on  his  powerfid 
I  steed  rode  forth  to  the  vastness  of  the  plains,  and  the 
I  grandeur  of  the  mountain-tops,  he  reached  his  highest 
I  ultimatum  of  strength  and  of  content.  In  such  mo- 
I  ments  his  being  gained  an  equilibrium.  Nature  was 
!  centripetal  to  the  man.  She  drew  him  toward  herself 
in  full  accord.  No  alien  thought  could  drive  them 
asunder. 

Thus  he  thought  after  a  gallop  out  of  Dufferin  one 
j  day,  as  he  dropped  the  reins  idly  and  allowed  his  horse 
to  walk  on  at  its  leisure.  After  riding  up  and  down 
high  hills  and  through  narrow  valleys  for  ten  miles  and 
more,  he  had  gained  a  lofty  plateau.  Far  below  him 
was  the  cultivated  vale  with  its  farm-houses,  its  yellow 
fields,  its  groves  of  sugar  maple  with  their  banners  of 
crimson,  gold,  and  green  burning  in  the  September 
sunshine.  Far  away  on  its  lofty  plain  stretched  the 
stately  expanse  of  Dufferin  Street,  its  distant  spires 
seniling  forth  a  far-off  gleam.  Still  beyond,  three 
distitict  ranges  of  mountains  rose  in  succession,  the 
farthest  notcliitig  with  deep  sapphire  the  pale  azure  of 
the  sky.  Between  them,  two  lakes  had  cast  down  their 
shields,  their  sheen  flashing  through  the  open  gates  of 
the  nearer  hills.  Ten  miles  distant  were  the  stone 
man.'-ions  and  ambitious  spires,  the  thrifty  cottages,  the 
small  trade,  the  idle  tattle  of  Dufferin  Street,  that  re¬ 
peated  all  the  world  of  men  and  women  in  miniature. 
About  him  were  the  log-houses  of  the  jtioneers,  smoul¬ 
dering  amid  their  scanty  fields  and  grazing  herds  ;  be¬ 
fore  him  stretched  the  native  forest,  the  topmost  stings 
of  the  firs  piercing  the  air  like  the  needles  of  innumera¬ 
ble  spires,  while  giant  maples  and  elms  met  in  mid-air, 
like  a  minster  dome. 

Impatience,  wearijiess  of  what  he  had  left  behind, 
rather  than  any  longing  for  the  solitude  before  him 
(for  he  was  always  solitary),  seemed  vaguely  to  propel 
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him  onward.  His  closely  observant  faculties  took  in 
all  around  him,  while  through  his  unrestful  soul  stole  a 
consciousness  of  peace.  After  the  dust  and  prying 
eyes  of  Dutt'erin  Street,  it  was  a  restful  relief,  this  nar¬ 
row  forest  road,  as  silent  of  human  voices,  as  if  mortal 
had  never  entered  it,  yet  all  interpenetrated  with  the 
pervading  music  of  the  universe.  The  l)ough  of  a 
beech-tree  brushed  his  face,  yet  the  squirrel  on  it, 
blinking  and  nibbling  the  nut  in  its  hand,  did  not  move 
from  its  perch.  A  partridge  hopped  slowly  across  tlie 
road,  and  the  near  stride  of  the  horse’s  feet  did  not 
cause  him  to  hop  a  pulse  faster.  The  desire  to  destroy, 
instinct  in  the  original  man,  rose  quick  and  eager  in  the 
pulses  of  Athel  Dane  at  the  sight  of  such  game.  “  Why 
didn’t  I  bring  a  rifle  !  ”  he  exclaimed  involuntarily,  for 
the  instant  losing  the  priest  in  the  man,  and  forgetting 
that  the  sight  of  a  shooting  minister  with  a  gun  wouhl 
have  set  all  Dutl'erin  agog. 

“  I  have  no  natural  life,”  said  youth  and  manhood 
half  bitterly  to  the  priest.  The  next  instant  the  Rev. 
Athel  Dane  wondered  how  he  could  make  such  a  re¬ 
mark  even  to  himself,  lie  came  to  the  end  of  the 
woods,  to  iHjhold  to  his  astonishment  on  one  side  a  re¬ 
markable  sight  —  a  field  of  ripe  wheat  rippling  in  the 
snn,  a  gra.s.sy  meadow,  a  crystal  spring,  a  log-house 
covered  with  crimsoning  vinos,  a  small,  dark  lake 
fringed  with  willows,  and  an  abrupt  j»recipice  with  firs, 
silver  birches,  and  fluttering  poplars  flinging  their  green 
and  gold  about  its  bastions-  and  battlement.s,  while  it 
thrust  a  scarred  and  castellated  siiminit  far  np  into  the 
air.  He  paused  and  gazed  upon  the  .scene.  It  seemed 
l)orn  of  utter  isolation  and  perfect  peace.  The  log- 
house  was  alone  with  nature.  iNIore,  it  seemed  itself 
but  an  outgrow'th  of  the  earth,  and  as  if  in  tint  and 
bloom  it  had  been  almost  resumed  back  to  its  original 
elements.  As  lowly  as  any  he  had  passeil,  it  wore  an 
ideality  of  aspect  which  a  moment  before  he  would  have 
believed  impossible  of  such  a  structure.  It  was  opu¬ 
lent  in  fruit  and  bloom.  It  smiled  ainiil  its  ungathere<l 
liarvests  as  if  from  a  cradle  of  plenty.  It  bore  an  as¬ 
pect  of  prosperity  remarkable  in  such  a  place,  and  in  a 
region  where  poverty  and  privation  were  the  rule.  It 
could  be  the  result  only  of  the  most  intelligent  thrift  ; 
but  it  was  touched  with  a  grace  born  of  a  (piality  be¬ 
yond  mere  intelligence,  a  love  of  beauty  cultivated  and 
refined  into  artistic  forms. 

These  conciusious  of  Athel  Dane  were  arrested  by  a 
faint  human  sigh.  It  was  not  a  sigh  of  grief,  but  of 
relief.  A  little  girl  had  l)een  gazing  u|)on  him  so  long 
with  suspended  breath  that  now  slie  wjis  obliged  to  catch 
it  again  or  to  relinquish  it  altogether.  As  he  heard  the 
sigh  Athel  Dane  turned  his  head  suddenly,  impatiently 
almost,  to  think  that  even  here  he  was  not  alone  ;  but 
in  the  same  breath  a  thrill  of  [)lea8ure  stirred  his  heart. 
There  on  the  edge  of  the  wood,  surrounded  by  ferns 
and  mosses  and  vermilion-mottled  leaves  which  she  had 
gathered,  and  which  she  was  now  weaving  into  wreaths 
and  jcrosses,  sat  a  little  girl  —  the  same,  though  grown 
and  changed,  that  Athel  Dane  found  in  his  church-yard 
and  led  to  her  mother  years  before.  Few  objects  of 
j)ersonal  interest  came  into  his  life  for  him  to  remember, 
and  she  had  lived  in  his  memory'  as  an  exceptionally 
beautiful  child.  He  inquired  after  her  once,  to  learn 
that  she  was  the  child  of  the  village  milliner,  of  whose 
brief  artistic  reign  in  Dullerin  not  even  he  was  ignorant, 
and  that  she  vanished  with  her  mother,  whither  he  did 
not  take  the  trouble  to  ask ;  yet  there  had  l)een  mo¬ 
ments  more  than  once  when  the  vision  of  the  child  came 


back,  and  he  felt  a  vague  half-longing  to  see  her  again. 
Perhaps  there  was  no  more  touching  proof  of  the  pov¬ 
erty  of  the  man’s  affectional  life  than  that  he  remem- 
hered  this  child  with  a  half-sigh  of  regret.  That  was 
years  before.  He  had  not  thought  of  her  for  a  long 
time.  Yet  here  she  was  in  the  heart  of  this  solitude. 
Tliat  she  had  been  gazing  upon  him  in  silence,  that  she 
remembered  him,  her  conscious  face  betrayed. 

Do  you  know  me,  little  maid  ?  ”  he  asked  with  a 
swift  smile  which  could  be  enchanting,  it  broke  so  like 
sudden  light  out  of  darkness. 

“  Yes,  sir ;  you  are  the  rector  from  Dufferin.  You 
took  me  home  to  my  mamma  once,  when  I  ran  away 
for  a  butterfly.” 

“  You  were  a  very  little  girl  then.  I  am  surprised 
that  you  remember  it,”  in  a  tone  of  delight. 

“  I  was  five  years  old  then.  I’m  ten  now.” 

“  Do  you  live  here  all  alone  ?  ”  pDinting  to  the  log- 
house. 

“  No,  sir  ;  I  live  with  my  mamma,  and  with  Evelyn, 
and  with  .Jim.  Tom  is  married  and  lives  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Pinnacle.” 

“  Who  is  Evelyn,  and  .Tim,  and  Tom  ?  ” 

“  Evelyn  Dare;  Tom  and  .lim  are  her  boys.” 

‘‘  Your  name  is  not  Dare  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir.  My  name  is  Vida ;  Vida  Darcy,  I  guess. 
Darcy  is  mamma’s  name.  Nobody  ever  calls  me  any- 
thing  but  Vida.” 

“  Did  you  ever  go  to  school?” 

“  No,  sir.  ^ly  mamma  teaches  me.” 

“  Does  she  teach  you  your  catechism?  ” 

“  No,  sir.  I  never  saw  a  catechism.  What  is  it  ?  ” 

“  It  is  a  book  that  will  teach  you  how  to  be  gowl  ; 
every  little  child  should  study  it.” 

“  It  can’t  teach  me  how  to  be  good,  better  than  the 
Bible,  can  it  ?  My  mamma  teaches  me  Bible  lessons. 
I  know  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  laud  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  fourteenth 
cha|)ter  of  St.  .John,  and  ever  and  ever  so  many  more 
verses,”  said  Vida  warmly,  wishing  to  be  polite,  for  in 
her  heart  she  liked  this  tall,  dark  rector,  yet  vaguely 
feeling  called  upon  to  defend  her  mother. 

“  Nothing  can  teach  you  how  to  be  good  like  the 
Bible.  But  the  catechism  teaches  you  how  to  under¬ 
stand  the  Bible  aright,”  said  the  priest,  who  had  already 
silenced  the  man.  “  Has  yonr  mother  ever  taught  you 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  ?  ” 

No,  sir.  1  never  heard  of  them.  What  are  they  ?  ” 

“  They  are  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  and  you  are, 
old  enough  to  learn  them.  Can  you  say  the  creed: 
‘  I  believe  in  God  the  F ather  and  ’  ”  — 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  And  you  believe  it,  don’t  you  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir  ;  if  my  mamma  does.” 

“  Will  you  take  me  to  your  mamma.” 

“  Yes,  sir and  Vida  arose  with  alacrity,  taking  the 
autumn  wreaths  which  she  had  completed  npon  her 
arm.  It  was  the  missionary  who  had  spoken  last ;  even 
he  was  not  so  ab8orl)ed  in  the  thought  of  bringing  a 
stray  lamb  of  the  church  into  its  fold  but  he  ob.'Crved, 
as  she  stoo<l  up,  her  unusual  height  for  a  child  of  her 
years,  and  her  still  more  unusual  beauty.  Her  hair 
fell  al)out  her  slender  waist  like  a  fleece  of  gold,  and 
her  eyes  looked  forth  large  and  lucent  as  a  fawn’s. 
As  she  ran  before  him  across  the  meadow  to  the  house, 
he  observed  also  that  this  child  of  the  solitude  did  not 
look  rustic,  even  in  her  simple  attire. 

“  Oh,  mamma !  ”  she  exclaimed  under  her  breath,  as 
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she  rushed  into  her  mother’s  room.  “The  Dufferin 
rector  is  coming,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  knew  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles.  And  I  didn’t  even  know  what  they 
meant.  Why  didn’t  you  teach  them  to  me,  mamma?” 

Agnes  looked  at  her  daughter  in  astonishment.  The 
child  was  suffering  positive  chagrin  at  her  own  igno¬ 
rance. 

“  Because,  my  darling,  you  are  not  old  enough  to  be 
troubled  about  things  that  you  cannot  understand  and 
that  are  not  necessary  to  your  goodness.” 

“  The  rector  says  I  am  old  enough.  He  says  ”  — 

Before  she  could  add  another  word  the  rector’s  tall 
head  was  bent  beneath  the  lowly  outer  door,  and  filling 
a  door-way  Agnes  for  the  second  time  beheld  Athel 
Dane.  Yet  it  was  not  Athel  Dane  that  she  saw,  but 
the  priest  of  Dufferin.  The  man  vanished  away  in¬ 
visibly  somewhere  in  the  woods.  The  priest  was  on 
duty,  conscious  to  his  finger-ends  of  his  priestly  office  ; 
seeking  lost  sheep  in  the  wilderness  with  far  more  the 
air  of  a  master  than  of  a  tender  shepherd,  though  he 
was  not  conscious  of  that. 

“  Good  morning,  madam,”  he  said  in  a  tone  of  pat¬ 
ronage,  of  which  he  was  also  unconscious  because  it 
was  habitual.  “  Your  little  daughter,  I  find,  is  an  old 
acquaintance  whom  I  found  in  my  church-yard  once, 
years  ago.  It  will  not  be  years,  I  trust,  before  I  see 
her  inside  of  the  church  with  her  mother.  You  attend 
church,  madam,  sometimes,  I  trust  ?  ” 

“  No,”  said  Agnes,  simply,  while  her  divining  eyes 
measured  the  man  and  forgot  the  priest  “  I  have  not 
attended  church  for  years.” 

The  Rev.  Athel  Dane  was  disturbed  that  she  ad¬ 
mitted  the  fact  without  apology  or  even  excuse.  He 
condescendingly  framed  one  for  her, 

“Of  course  the  distance  is  great  Over  fifteen 
miles,  I  should  say  ?  ” 

“  Nearer  twenty.  But  the  drive  is  life-giving  to  me. 
Other  reasons  have  prevented  my  being  a  regular  at¬ 
tendant  upon  church  services.  But  I  often  take  Vida 
to  the  school-house  only  five  miles  distant.  There  is 
something  in  the  prayers  and  hymns  of  the  simple  wor¬ 
shippers  very  helpful  and  soul-refreshing.” 

“  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  say  so,”  —  in  a  tone  of  se¬ 
verity,  —  “  especially  while  you  utterly  neglect  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  church.  May  1  ask  you  the  reason  for  such 
neglect  ?  ” 

“  Y'es,  sir  ;  ”  still  utterly  unawed.  “  I  have  personal 
reasons  which  I  cannot  communicate  ;  ”  and  as  she  said 
this  a  pink  flush  tinged  her  cheek;  “others  that  I  can. 
The  fault  may  be  my  own.  But  I  seldom  listen  to  a 
clergyman  who  seems  to  have  any  real  spiritual  food 
for  me.  What  he  offers  does  not  seem  to  feed  me.” 

“Indeed!”  with  deep  emphasis.  “Did  you  ever 
listen  to  me  ?  ” 

“  I  never  did.” 

“  Can  you  give  any  reason,”  in  a  tone  of  lofty  men¬ 
tal  contempt,  as  if  a  rea.«on  to  a  creature  feminine  was 
a  thing  impossible,  “  any  satisfactory  reason,  why  men 
who  have  made  spiritual  concerns  their  sole  study  still 
have  nothing  to  give  you  that  you  want  or  need  ?  ” 

“  I  think  I  can.  They  study  too  much  and  live  too 
little.” 

“  Surely  you  would  not  have  them  assume  to  teach 
the  ignorant  without  study,  without  long  and  ever-con¬ 
tinued  study  ?  ” 

“  No.  I  reverence  culture  in  all  directions.  What 
I  mean  is,  that  no  study  can  take  the  place  of  experi¬ 
ence.” 
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“  Do  you  mean  that  clergymen  as  a  class  are  men 
without  experience,  deep  spiritual  experience  ?  ” 

“It  seems  to  me  as  a  class  their  experience  is  of  a 
character  to  separate  them  from  the  very  people  whom 
they  would  benefit.  No  man  can  give  of  that  which 
he  has  not.” 

“  Can  you  explain  to  me  what  you  mean  ?  ”  asked 
the  rector  with  interest,  yet  with  very  evident  doubt 
of  her  ability  to  “  explain.” 

“  They  may  have  changed,”  she  said,  “  in  the  long 
time  that  I  have  lived  here.  I  only  know  how  they 
used  to  be  when  I  was  in  the  world.  Then  a  man 
seemed  to  think  that  he  must  be  less  manly  in  the  sense 
that  we  understand  manliness,  must  place  himself  apart 
and  above  other  good  men,  in  order  to  be  a  clergyman. 
He  looked  upon  human  character  and  daily  life  from 
the  angle  of  his  books  and  dogmas,  not  from  the  level 
of  every-day  life,  where,  sharing  their  joys,  sorrows, 
and  temptations,  he  could  look  into  his  brothers’  and 
sisters’  eyes  and  hearts,  and  pity,  love,  and  help  them 
as  one  of  themselves.  Instead  he  preached  down  to 
them  from  an  imaginary  far-up  moral  pedestal  of  his 
own.  What  he  said,  perhaps,  was  very  wise  and 
doctrinal,  but  it  was  not  what  they  needed.  As  a 
human  being,  was  he  any  better  than  any  other  man 
struggling  according  to  his  light  from  the  lower  nature 
up  to  the  higher,  from  the  earthly  to  the  heavenly  ? 
But  the  perpetual  assumption  that  because  he  was  a 
preacher  he  was  better,  or  at  least  different  from  other 
men,  provoked  antagonism  and  hindered  the  very  good 
that  he  honestly  desired  to  see  wrought  in  them.” 

“  Then  you  do  not  think  a  man  is  entitled  to  rever¬ 
ence  because  of  his  sacred  office  ?  ” 

“  No ;  only  so  far  as  in  his  own  character  and  life  he 
fulfils  it.  That  is  why  as  a  class  I  dislike  clergymen,” 
she  said  with  a  little  gust  of  her  old  over-frankness. 
“They  claim  a  reverence  because  of  their  office,  that 
they  fail  to  inspire  because  of  any  larger  nobleness  or 
deeper  spirituality  in  themselves.” 

“  I  am  afraid  you  have  been  unfortunate  in  the  types 
of  men  whom  you  have  known  as  clergymen.” 

“  Oh  no.  I  speak  of  them  as  a  class.  I  have  known 
some  exceptions  —  a  few.  It  makes  me  sad  to  think 
as  I  do.  My  father  was  a  clergyman.  I  revere  his 
memory  above  all  others.  I  have  some  of  his  sermons. 
I  find  no  arrogance  in  them,  either  intellectual  or 
spiritual.” 

“  Do  you  find  this  arrogance  in  all  other  sermons  ?  ” 

“  No.  In  books  I  have  found  some  full  of  blessed 
unction.  But  nearly  all  the  living  clergymen  whom  I 
have  known  have  lajen  mentally  and  spiritually  arro¬ 
gant,  and  separate  in  sympathy  and  experience  from  the 
people  ;  less  manly,  less  spiritual  men  than  many  whom 
they  supposed  they  taught,  yet  whom  the  world  saw  as 
only  very  common  men  indeed.” 

“  You  seem  to  have  an  ideal  teacher  in  your  mind, 
as  the  only  one  fit  to  be  a  preacher.  Pray,  where  do 
you  find  it  ?  ” 

“In  the  life  of  our  Lord.  It  is  real,  not  ideal,  is  it 
not  ?  I  can  never  cease  to  wonder  how  the  men  who 
have  followed  Him,  to  tell  others  how  to  be  like  Him, 
should  themselves  be  so  far  from  Him  in  character  and 
spirit.  Jesus  did  not  spend  his  life  teaching  creeds ; 
but  in  helping  struggling  men  and  women  to  live.  He 
knew  less  of  schools  than  of  human  life.  He  sat  with 
Mary.  He  cared  for  Martha.  He  wept  over  Lazarus. 
He  walked  with  the  people  in  the  cornfields  on  the 
Sabbath  day.  He  ate  with  publicans  and  sinners.  He 
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sympathized  with  human  nature  in  every  phase  and 
condition  of  its  earthly  life.  Through  his  sympathy  and 
his  purity  he  drew  it  heavenward.  Because  He  loves 
us,  lie  draws  us  after  Him,  heavenward,  to-day,”  she 
said,  with  tears  in  her  eyes  and  the  unction  of  inspira¬ 
tion  ill  her  voice. 

The  cold,  conscientious,  unawakened  man  seemed  to 
perceive  her  and  to  hear  her  through  a  new  sense. 
Surely  she  held  the  secret  of  the  heavenly  mystery 
glowing  with  a  spiritual  fire  and  power  that  he  had 
never  felt. 

“  Tell  me  how  yoti  see  the  Lord,”  he  said. 

“  I  see  Him  as  He  is,”  she  answered  softly.  “  The 
love  and  mercy  of  the  Father  meet  in  his  humanity. 
From  outward  living  experience  He  fed  the  inward  life. 
Through  human  temptation,  love,  anguish,  pity,  He 
drew  so  near  to  us  that  at  last  He  died,  that  we  might 
live  forever  in  his  never-dying  memory  and  expiation. 
He  lives  for  us  now  in  inwardness  of  love,  purity, 
yearning  pity,  self-sacrifiee.  Through  these  our  souls 
flower  into  his  likeness.  In  this  way  He  is  to  me  the 
clearest  and  closest  reality.  Thus  I  see  my  Lord  and 
strive  to  follow  after  Him.” 

(To'be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  XLI.  SUSPICION:  FANNY  IS  SENT  FOB. 

Hatiisheba  said  very  little  to  her  husband  all  that 
evening  of  their  return  from  market,  and  he  was  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  say  much  to  her.  He  exhibited  the  unpleasant 
combination  of  a  restless  condition  with  a  silent  tongue. 
The  next  day,  which  was  Sunday,  passed  nearly  in  the 
same  manner,  as  regarded  their  taciturnity,  Batbsbeba  go¬ 
ing  to  church  both  morning  and  afternoon.  This  was  the 
day  before  the  Budmouth  races.  In  the  evening  Troy 
said  suddenly, — 

“  Bathsheba,  could  you  let  me  have  twenty  pounds  ?  ” 

Her  countenance  instantly  sank.  “  Twenty  pounds  ?  ” 
she  said. 

“  The  fact  is,  I  want  it  badly.”  The  anxiety  upon 
Troy’s  face  was  unusual  and  very  marked.  It  was  a  cul¬ 
mination  of  the  mood  he  had  been  in  all  the  day. 

“  Ah  1  for  those  races  to-morrow.” 

Troy  for  the  moment  made  no  reply.  Her  mistake  had 
its  advantages  to  a  man  who  shrank  from  having  his  mind 
inspected  as  he  did  now.  “  Well,  suppose  I  do  want  it  for 
races?  ”  he  said,  at  last. 

“  Oh,  Frank  1  ”  Bathsheba  replied,  and  there  was  such  a 
volume  of  entreaty  in  the  words.  “  Only  such  a  few  weeks 
ago  you  said  that  I  was  far  sweeter  than  all  your  other 
pleasures  put  together,  and  that  you  would  give  them  all 
up  for  me  ;  and  now,  won’t  you  give  up  this  one,  which  is 
more  a  worry  than  a  pleasure  ?  Do,  Frank.  Come,  let 
me  fascinate  you  by  all  I  can  do  —  by  pretty  words  and 
retty  looks,  and  everything  I  can  think  of — to  stay  at 
ome.  Say  yes  to  your  wife  —  say  yes  1  ” 

The  tenderest  and  softest  phases  of  Bathsheba’s  nature 
were  prominent  noW  —  advanced  impulsively  for  bis  accept¬ 
ance,  without  any  of  the  disguises  and  defences  which  the 
wariness  of  her  character  when  she  was  cool  too  frequently 
threw  over  them.  Few  men  could  have  resisted  the  arch 
yet  dignified  entreaty  of  the  beautiful  face,  thrown  a  little 
back  and  sideways  in  the  well-krtown  attitude  that  ex¬ 
presses  more  than  the  words  it  accompanies,  and  which 
seems  to  have  been  designed  for  these  special  occasions. 
Had  the  woman  not  been  his  wife  Troy  would  have  suc¬ 
cumbed  instantly ;  as  it  was,  he  thought  he  would  not  de¬ 
ceive  her  longer. 

“  The  money  is  not  wanted  for  racing  debts  at  all,”  he 
said. 


“  What  is  it  for  ?  ”  she  asked.  “  You  worry  me  a  great 
deal  by  these  mysterious  responsibilities,  Frank.” 

Troy  hesitated.  He  did  not  now  love  her  enough  to  al¬ 
low  himself  to  be  carried  too  far  by  her  ways.  Yet  it  wjw 
necessary  to  be  civil.  “  You  wrong  me  by  such  a  suspi¬ 
cious  manner,”  he  said.  “  Such  strait-waistcoating  as  you 
treat  me  to  is  not  becoming  in  you  at  so  early  a  date.” 

“  I  think  that  I  have  a  right  to  grumble  a  little  if  I  pay,” 
she  said,  with  features  between  a  smile  and  a  piout. 

“  Exactly  ;  and,  the  former  being  done,  suppose  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  latter.  Bathsheba,  fun  is  all  very  well,  but 
don’t  go  too  far,  or  you  may  have  cause  to  regret  some¬ 
thing.” 

She  reddened.  “  I  do  that  already,”  she  said  quickly. 

“  What  do  you  regret  ?  ” 

“  That  my  romance  has  come  to  an  end.” 

“  All  romances  end  at  marriage.” 

“  I  wish  you  wouldn’t  talk  like  that.  You  grieve  me  to 
my  soul  by  being  smart  at  my  expense.” 

”  You  are  dull  enough  at  mine.  I  believe  you  hate  me.” 

“  Not  you  —  only  vour  vices.  I  do  hate  them.” 

“  ’Twould  be  muen  more  becoming  if  you  set  yourself  to 
cure  them.  Come,  let’s  strike  a  balance  with  the  twenty 
pounds,  and  be  friends.” 

She  gave  a  sigh  of  resignation.  “  I  have  about  that  sum 
here  for  household  expenses.  If  you  must  have  it,  take 
it.” 

“  Very  good.  Thank  you.  I  expect  I  shall  have  gone 
away  before  you  are  in  to  breakfast  to-morrow.” 

“  And  must  you  go  1  Ah  1  there  was  a  time,  Frank, 
when  it  would  have  taken  a  good  man^  promises  to  other 
people  to  <lrag  you  away  from  me.  "i  ou  used  to  call  me 
darling,  then.  But  it  doesn’t  matter  to  you  how  my  days 
are  passed  now.” 

“  I  must  go,  in  spite  of  sentiment.”  Troy,  as  he  spoke, 
looked  at  his  watch,  and,  apparently  actuated  by  non  lu- 
cendo  principles,  opened  tbe  case  at  the  back,  revealing, 
snugly  stowed  within  it,  a  small  coil  of  hair. 

Bathsheba’s  eyes  had  been  accidentally  lifted  at  that 
moment,  and  she  saw  the  action,  and  saw  the  hair.  She 
flushed  in  pain  and  surprise,  and  some  words  escaped  her 
before  she  had  thought  whether  or  not  it  was  wise  to  utter 
them.  ‘‘  A  woman’s  curl  of  hair  I  ”  she  said.  “  Oh, 
Frank,  whose  is  that  ?  ” 

Troy  had  instantly  closed  his  watch.  He  carelessly  re¬ 
plied,  as  one  who  cloaked  some  feelings  that  the  sight  had 
stirred. 

“  Why,  yours,  of  course.  Whose  should  it  be  ?  I  had 
quite  forgotten  that  I  had  it.” 

“  What  a  dreadful  fib,  Frank  I  ” 

“  1  tell  you  I  had  forgotten  it  1  ”  he  said,  loudly. 

“  I  don’t  mean  that  —  it  was  yellow  hair.” 

“  Nonsense.” 

“  That’s  insulting  me.  I  know  it  was  yellow.  Now 
whose  was  it  ?  I  want  to  know.” 

“Very  well  —  I’ll  tell  you,  so  make  no  more  ado.  It  is 
the  hair  of  a  young  woman  1  was  going  to  marry  before  I 
knew  you.” 

“You  ought  to  tell  me  her  name,  then.” 

“  I  cannot  do  that.” 

“  Is  she  married  yet  ?  ” 

“No.” 

“  Is  she  alive  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Is  she  pretty  ?  " 

“  Yes.” 

“  It  is  wonderful  how  she  can  be,  poor  thing,  under  such 
an  awful  affliction.” 

“  Affliction  —  what  affliction  ?  ”  he  inquired,  quickly. 

“  Having  hair  of  that  dreadful  color.” 

“  Oh  —  oh —  I  like  that  !  ”  said  Troy,  recovering  himself. 
“  Why,  her  hair  has  been  admired  by  everybody  who  has 
seen  her  since  she  has  worn  it  loose,  which  has  not  been 
long.  It  is  beautiful  hair.  People  used  to  turn  their  heads 
to  look  at  it,  poor  girl  I  ” 

“  Pooh  1  that’s  nothing  —  that’s  nothing  1  ”  she  exclaimed 
in  incipient  accents  of  pique.  “  If  I  cared  for  your  love  as 
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muck  as  1  used  to  1  could  say  people  had  turned  to  look  at 
mine.” 

“Bathshcba,  don’t  be  so  fitful  and  jealous.  You  knew 
what  married  life  would  be  like,  and  shouldn’t  have  en- 
tere<l  it  if  you  feared  these  continjjencies.” 

Troy  had  by  this  time  driven  her  to  bitterness :  her  heart 
was  big  in  her  throat,  and  the  ducts  to  her  eyes  were  pain 
fully  full.  Ashamed  as  she  was  to  show  emotion,  at  last 
she  burst  out :  — 

“  This  is  all  I  get  for  loving  you  so  well !  Ah  I  when  I 
married  you  your  life  was  dearer  to  me  than  my  own.  I 
would  have  died  for  you — how  truly  I  can  say  that  I 
would  have  died  for  you  !  And  now  you  sneer  at  my  fool¬ 
ishness  in  marrying  you.  Oh  !  is  it  kind  to  me  to  throw 
my  mistake  in  my  face  ?  Whatever  opinion  you  may  have 
of  my  wisdom,  you  should  rot  tell  me  of  it  so  mercilessly, 
now  that  lam  in  your  {K)wer.” 

“  1  can’t  help  how  things  fall  out,”  said  Troy  :  “  upon 
my  heart,  women  will  be  the  death  of  me  !  ” 

“  Well,  you  shouldn’t  keep  people’s  hair.  You’ll  burn 
it,  won’t  you,  Frank?  ” 

Frank  went  on  as  if  he  had  not  lieanl  her.  “  There  arc 
con.siderations  even  before  my  consideration  for  you  :  rej)- 
aration  to  be  made  —  ties  you  know  nothing  of.  If  you  re-  | 
pent  of  marrying,  so  do  I.”  | 

Trembling  now,  she  put  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  saying, 
in  mingled  tones  of  wretchedness  and  coaxing,  “  I  only  re¬ 
pent  it  if  you  don’t  love  me  better  than  any  woman  in  the 
world.  I  don’t  otherwise,  Frank.  You  don’t  repent  be¬ 
cause  you  already  love  somebody  better  than  you  love  me, 
do  you  V  ” 

“  I  don’t  know.  'Wliy  do  you  say  that  ?  ” 

“  You  won’t  burn  that  curl.  You  like  the  woman  who 
owns  that  jiretty  hair  —  yes  ;  it  is  prc'tty  —  more  beautiful 
than  my  miserable  black  mane !  Well,  it  is  no  use  ;  1 
c.an’t  help  being  ugly.  You  must  like  her  best,  if  you 
will  !  ” 

“  Until  to-day,  when  I  took  it  from  a  drawer,  I  have 
never  looked  ujxin  that  bit  of  hair  for  several  months  — 
that  I  am  ready  to  swear.” 

“But  just  now  you  said  ‘ties;’  and  then,  that  woman 
we  met?  ” 

“  ’T  was  the  meeting  with  her  that  reminded  me  of  the 
hair.” 

“  Is  it  hers,  then?  ” 

“  Yes.  There,  now  that  you  have  wormed  it  out  of  me 
I  hope  you  are  content.” 

“  And  what  are  the  ties  ?  ” 

“  Oh  !  that  meant  nothing  —  a  mere  jest.” 

“  A  mere  jest  1  ”  she  said,  in  mournful  astonishment. 

“  Can  you  jest  when  I  am  so  wretchedly  in  earnest?  Tell 
me  the  truth,  Frank.  I  am  not  a  fool,  you  know,  although 
I  am  a  woman,  and  have  my  woman’s  moments.  Come  ! 
treat  me  fairly,”  she  said,  looking  honestly  and  fearlessly 
into  his  face.  “  I  don’t  want  much  ;  bare  justice —  that’s 
all.  Ah  !  once  I  fell  I  could  be  content  with  nothing  less 
than  the  highest  homage  from  the  husband  I  should  choose. 
Now,  anything  short  of  cruelty  will  content  me.  Yes  I  the 
indejHindent  and  spirited  Bathsheba  is  come  to  tins  !  ” 

“  For  Heaven’s  sake  don’t  be  so  desiK'.rate  1  ”  Troy  said, 
snappishly,  rising  as  he  did  so,  and  leaving  the  room. 

liirectlj’  he  had  gone,  Bathsheba  burst  into  irreat  sobs 

—  dry-eyed  sobs,  which  cut  as  they  came,  without  any 
softening  by  tears.  But  she  determined  to  repress  all  evi¬ 
dences  of  feeling.  She  was  con(juered ;  but  she  would 
never  own  it  as  long  as  she  lived.  Her  pride  was  indeed 
brought  low  by  despairing  discoveries  of  her  spoliation  by 
marriage  with  a  less  pure  nature  than  her  own.  She 
chafed  to  and  fro  in  rebelliousness,  like  a  caged  leoj)ard ; 
her  whole  soul  was  in  arms,  and  the  blood  fired  her  face. 
Until  she  had  met  Troy,  Bathsheba  had  been  proud  of  her 
position  as  a  woman ;  it  had  been  a  glory  to  her  to  know 
that  her  lips  had  been  touched  by  no  man’s  on  earth  — 

—  that  her  waist  had  never  been  encircled  by  a  lover’s 
arm.  She  hated  herself  now.  In  those  earlier  d.aj's  she 
had  always  nourished  a  secret  contemut  for  girls  who  were 
the  slaves  of  the  first  good-looking  young  fellow  who  should 


choose  to  salute  them.  She  had  never  taken  kindly  to  the 
idea  of  nmrriage  in  the  abstract,  as  did  the  majority  of 
women  she  saw  about  her.  In  the  turmoil  of  her  an.xiety 
for  her  lover  she  had  agreed  to  marry  him  ;  but  the  j)er- 
ception  that  had  accompanied  her  happiest  hours  on  this 
account  was  rather  that  of  self-sacrifice  than  of  promotion 
and  honor.  Although  she  scarcely  knew  the  divinity’s 
name,  Diana  was  the  goddess  whom  Bathsheba  instinct¬ 
ively  adored.  That  she  had  never,  by  look,  word  or  sign, 
encouraged  a  man  to  approach  her  —  that  she  had  felt  her¬ 
self  suflicient  to  herself,  and  had,  in  the  independence  of 
her  girlish  heart,  fancied  there  was  a  certain  degradation 
in  renouncing  the  simplicity  of  a  maiden  existence  to  be¬ 
come  the  humbler  half  of  an  indifferent  matrimonial  whole 
—  were  facts  now  bitterly  remembered.  Oh,  if  she  had 
never  stooped  to  folly  of  this  kind,  respectable  as  it  was, 
and  could  onfy  stand  again,  as  she  had  stood  on  the  hill  at 
Norcond)e,  and  dare  Troy  or  any  other  man  to  pollute  a 
hair  of  her  head  by  his  interference  1 

The  next  morning  she  rose  earlier  than  usual,  and  had 
the  horse  saddled  for  her  ride  round  the  farm  in  the  custom¬ 
ary  way.  When  she  came  in  at  half-past  eight  —  their 
usual  hour  for  breakfasting  —  she  was  informed  that  her 
husband  had  risen,  taken  his  breakfast,  and  driven  off  to 
Casterbridge  with  the  gig  and  Poppet. 

'After  breakfast  she  was  cool  and  collected  —  quite  her¬ 
self,  in  fact — and  she  rambled  to  the  gate,  intending  to 
walk  to  another  quarter  of  the  farm,  which  she  still  person¬ 
ally  superintended  as  well  as  her  duties  in  the  house  would 
permit,  continually,  however,  finding  herself  preceded  in 
forethought  by  Gabriel  Oak,  for  whom  she  began  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  genuine  friendship  of  a  sister.  Of  course,  she 
sometimes  thought  of  him  in  the  light  of  an  old  lover,  and 
had  momentary  imaginings  of  what  life  with  him  as  a  hus¬ 
band  would  have  been  like  ;  also  of  life  with  Boldwood  un¬ 
der  the  same  conditions.  But  Bathsheba,  though  she  could 
feel,  was  not  much  given  to  futile  dreaming,  and  her  mus- 
ings  under  this  head  were  short  and  entirely  confined  to 
the  times  when  Troy’s  neglect  was  more  than  ordinarily 
evident. 

She  saw  coming  up  the  hill  a  man  like  Mr.  Boldw(K)d. 
It  was  Mr.  Boldwood.  Bathsheba  blushed  painfully,  and 
watched.  The  farmer  stopped  when  still  a  long  way  off, 
and  held  up  his  hand  to  Gabriel  Oak,  who  was  in  another 
part  of  the  field.  The  two  men  then  approached  each  other 
and  seemed  to  engage  in  earnest  conversation. 

Thus  they  continued  for  a  long  time.  Joseph  Poorgrass 
now  passed  near  them,  wheeling  a  barrow  of  apples  up  the 
hill  to  Bathsheba’s  residence.  Boldwood  and  Gabriel 
called  to  him,  spoke  to  him  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  all 
three  parted,  Joseph  immediately  coming  up  the  hill  with 
his  barrow. 

Bathsheba,  who  had  seen  this  pantomime  with  some  sur¬ 
prise,  experienced  great  relief  when  Boldwood  turned  back 
again.  “  Well,  what’s  the  message,  Joseph  ?  ”  she  saiil. 

He  set  down  his  barrow,  and,  putting  upon  biinself  the 
refined  aspect  that  a  conversation  with  a  lady  requireil, 
spoke  to  Bathsheba  over  the  gate. 

“  You’ll  never  see  Fanny  Robin  no  more  —  use  nor  prin¬ 
cipal  —  ma’am.” 

“Why?” 

“Because  she’s  dead  in  the  Union.” 

“  Fanny  dead  —  never  !  ” 

“  Yes,  ma’am.” 

“  What  did  she  die  from  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  for  certain  ;  but  I  should  be  inclined  to 
think  it  was  from  general  neshness  of  constitution.  She 
was  such  a  limber  maid  that  ’a  could  stand  no  hardship, 
even  when  I  knowed  her,  and  ’a  went  like  a  candle-snoff, 
so  ’tis  said.  She  was  took  bad  in  the  morning,  and,  being 
quite  feeble  anti  worn  out,  she  died  in  the  afternoon.  She 
belongs  by  law  to  our  parish ;  and  Mr.  Boldwood  is  going 
to  send  a  wagon  this  afternoon  to  fetch  her  home  here  and 
bury  her.” 

“'indeed  I  shall  not  let  Mr.  Boldwood  do  any  such  thing 
—  I  shall  do  it.  Fanny  was  my  uncle’s  servant,  and,  al¬ 
though  I  only  knew  her  for  a  couple  of  days,  she  belongs 
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tome.  How  very,  very  sad  this  is  I — the  idea  of  Fanny  ! 
being  in  a  workhouse.”  Bathsheba  had  lH*gun  to  know 
what  suffering  was,  and  she  spoke  with  real  feeling.  ...  I 
“  Send  across  to  Mr.  Boldwood’s  anil  say  that  Mrs.  Troy 
will  take  upon  Cerself  the  duty  of  fetching  an  old  servant  ; 
of  the  family.  .  .  .  We  ought  not  to  put  her  in  a  wagon  ; 
we’ll  get  a  hearse.” 

“  There  will  hardly  be  time,  ma’am,  will  there  ?  ”  ' 

“  Perhaps  not,”  she  said  musingly.  “  When  did  you  say 
we  must  be  at  the  door  —  three  o’clock  V  ”  I 

“  Three  o’clock  this  afternoon,  ma’am,  so  to  speak  it.”  I 
“Very  well —  you  go  with  it.  A  pretty  wagon  is  better 
than  an  ugly  hear.se,  after  .all.  .Joseph,  have  the  new  i 
spring  wagon  with  the  blue  body  and  red  wheels,  and  wash  | 
it  very  clean.  And,  Joseph  ”  — 

“  Yes,  ma’am.” 

“  Carry  with  you  some  evergreens  and  flowers  to  put 
upon  her  coffin  —  indeed,  gather  a  great  many,  and  com¬ 
pletely  bury  her  in  them.  Get  some  boughs  of  laurustinus, 
and  variegated  box,  and  yew,  and  boy’s-love;  aye,  and 
some  bunches  of  chrysanthemum.  And  let  old  Pleasant 
draw  her,  because  she  knew  him  so  well.” 

“  I  will,  ma’am.  I  ought  to  h.ave  said  that  the  Union,  in 
the  form  of  four  laboring  men,  will  meet  me  when  I  gets  to 
our  church-yard  gate,  and  take  her  and  bury  her  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  as  by  law  ordained.” 

“Dear  me  —  Casterbridge  Union  —  and  is  Fanny  come 
to  this  1”  said  Bathsheba,  musing.  ‘‘I  wish  Iliad  known 
of  it  sooner.  I  thought  she  was  far  away.  How  long  has 
she  lived  there  V  ” 

“  On’y  been  there  a  day  or  two.” 

“  Oh  !  —  then  she  has  not  been  staying  there  as  a  regular 
inmate  ?  ” 

“  No.  She’s  been  picking  up  a  living  at  seampstcring  in 
Melchestcr  for  several  months,  at  the  house  of  a  very  re¬ 
spectable  widow-woman  who  takes  in  work  of  that  sort. 
She  only  got  handy  the  Union-hou.se  on  Sunday  morning, 

’a  b’lievc,  and  ’tis  supposed  here  and  there  that  she  had 
traipsed  every  step  of  the  way  from  Mclehester.  JVhy  she 
left  her  place  I  can’t  say,  for  I  don’t  know ;  and  as  to  a  lie, 
why,  I  wouldn’t  tell  it.  That’s  the  short  of  the  story, 
ma’am.” 

“  Ah-h  1  ” 

No  gem  ever  flashed  from  a  rosy  ray  to  a  white  one 
more  rapidly  than  changed  the  young  wife’s  countenance 
whilst  this  word  came  from  her  in  a  long-drawn  breath. 

“  Did  she  walk  along  our  turnpike-road  ?  ”  she  said,  in  a 
suddenly  restless  and  eager  voice. 

“I  believe  she  did.  .  .  .  M.a’am,  shall  I  call  LiddyV 
You  bain’t  well,  ma’am,  surely  ‘i  You  look  like  a  lily  —  so 
pale  and  fainty  1  ” 

“  No ;  don’t  call  her;  it  is  nothing.  When  did  she  pass 
Weatherbury  ?  ” 

“  Last  Saturday  night.” 

“  That  will  do,  Joseph ;  now  you  may  go.” 

“  Certainly,  ma’am.” 

“  Joseph,  come  hither  a  moment.  What  was  the  cglor 
of  Fanny  Robin’s  hair  'i  ” 

“  Really,  mistress,  now  that  ’tis  put  to  me  so  judge-and- 
jury-like,  I  ean’t  call  to  mind,  if  ye’ll  believe  me.” 

“  Never  mind;  go  on  and  do  what  I  told  you.  Stop  — 
well,  no,  go  on.” 

she  turned  herself  away  from  him,  that  he  might  no, 
longer  notice  the  mood  which  had  set  its  sign  so  visibly 
upon  her,  and  went-  indoors  with  a  distressing  sense  of 
faintne.ss  and  a  beating  brow.  About  an  hour  after  she 
heard  the  noise  of  the  wagon  and  went  out,  still  with  a 
painful  consciousness  of  her  bewildered  and  troubled  look. 
Joseph,  dressed  in  his  best  suit  of  clothes,  was  putting  in 
the  horse  to  start.  The  shrubs  and  flowers  were  all  piled 
in  the  wagon,  as  she  had  directed.  Bathsheba  hardly  saw 
them  now. 

”  Whose  sweetheart  did  you  say,  Joseph?  ” 

*‘I  don’t  know,  ma’am.” 

“  Are  you  cpiite  sure  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  ma’am,  nuite  sure.” 

“  Sure  of  what  r  ” 


“  I  am  sure  that  all  I  know  is  that  she  arrived  in  the 
mornin"  and  died  in  the  evening  without  further  parley. 
What  Oak  and  Mr.  Boldwood  told  me  was  only  these  few 
words.  ‘Little  Fanny  Robin  is  dead,  Joseph,’  Gabriel 
said,  looking  in  ray  face  in  his  steady  old  way.  I  was  very 
sorry,  and  1  said,  ‘  Ah  !  —  and  how  ilid  she  come  to  die  ?  ’ 
‘Well,  she’s  dead  in  Casterbridge  Union,’  he  said; ‘and 
perhaps  ’tisn’t  much  matter  almut  how  she  came  to  die. 
She  reached  the  Union  early  Sunday  morning,  and  died  in 
the  afternoon  —  that’s  clear  enough.’  Then  I  asked  what 
she’d  In’en  doing  lately,  and  Mr.  Boldwood  turned  round 
to  me  then,  and  left  off  spitting  a  thistle  with  the  end  of 
his  stick.  He  lold  me  about  her  having  lived  by  seanip- 
stering  in  Melchestcr,  as  I  mentioned  to  you,  and  that  she 
walked  therefrom  at  the  end  of  last  week,  passing  neat 
here  Saturday  night  in  the  dusk.  They  then  said  I  had 
better  just  name  a  bent  of  her  death  to  you,  and  away  they 
went.  Her  death  might  have  been  brought  on  by  biding 
in  the  night  wind,  you  know,  ma’am  ;  for  peojile  used  to 
say  she’d  go  off  in  a  decline:  she  used  to  cough  a  good  deal 
in  winter  time.  However,  ’tisn’t  much  odds  to  us  about 
that  now,  for  ’tis  all  over.” 

“Have  you  heard  a  different  story  at  all?  ”  She  looked 
at  him  so  intently  that  Joseph’s  eyes  ijuailed. 

“  Not  a  word,  mistress,  I  assure  you,”  he  said.  ‘‘  Hardly 
anybody  in  the  parish  knows  the  news  yet.” 

“  1  wonder  why  Gabriel  didn’t  bring  the  message  to  me 
himself.  He  mostly  makes  a  point  of  seeing  me  upon  the 
most  trifling  errand.”  These  words  were  merely  murmured, 
and  she  was  looking  upon  the  ground. 

“  Perhaps  he.  was  busy,  ma’am,”  Joseph  suggested. 
“  And  sometimes  he  seems  to  suffer  from  things  upon  his 
mind  connected  with  the  time  when  he  was  better  off  than 
’a  is  now.  ’A’s  rather  a  curious  item,  but  a  very  under¬ 
standing  shepherd,  and  learned  in  books.” 

“  Did  anything  seem  upon  his  mind  whilst  he  was  speak¬ 
ing  to  you  about  this  ?  ” 

“  I  cannot  but  say  that  there  did,  ma’am.  He  was  terri¬ 
ble  down,  and  so  was  Farmer  Boldwood.” 

“  Thank  you,  Joseph.  That  will  do.  Go  on  now,  or 
you’ll  be  late.” 

Bathsheba,  still  unhappy,  went  in>loors  again.  In  the 
course  of  the  afternoon  she  said  to  Liddy,  who  had  been 
informed  of  the  occurrence,  “  What  was  the  color  of  poor 
Fanny  Robin’s  hair  ?  Do  you  know?  I  cannot  recollect 
—  I  only  saw  her  for  a  day  or  two.” 

“  It  was  light,  ma’am ;  but  she  wore  it  rather  short,  and 
packed  away  under  her  cap,  so  that  you  would  hardly 
notice  it.  But  I  have  seen  her  let  it  down  when  she  was 
going  to  bed,  and  it  looked  beautiful  then.  Real  golden 
hair.” 

“  Her  young  man  was  a  soldier,  was  he  not  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  In  the  same  regiment  as  Mr.  Troy.  He  says  he 
knew  him  very  well.” 

“  What,  Mr.  Troy  says  so?  How  came  he  to  say  that  ?  ” 
“  One  day  I  just  named  it  to  him,  and  asked  him  if  he 
knew  Fanny’s  young  man.  He  said,  ‘  Oh  yes,  he  knew  the 
young  man  as  well  as  he  knew  himself,  and  that  there 
wasn’t  a  man  in  the  regiment  he  liked  better.’  ” 

‘‘  Ah  !  Said  that,  did  he  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  and  he  said  there  was  a  strong  likeness  between 
himself  and  the  other  young  man,  so  that  sometimes  people 
mistook  them  ”  — 

“  Liddy,  for  Heaven’s  sake  stop  your  talking !  ”  said 
Bathsheba,  with  the  nervous  petulance  that  comes  from 
worrying  perceptions. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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A  REMINISCKXCE  OF  BADEX-BADEN. 

The  eventful  month  of  July,  1870,  found  me  at  Baden- 
Baden,  where  I  had  for  several  years  been  in  the  habit  of 
passing  the  summer.  I  shall  not  easily  forget  the  mixture 
of  excitement  and  stupefaction  with  which  the  news  of  the 
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declaration  of  war  was  received  by  the  crowd  of  pleasure- 
seekers  then  assembled  in  the  valley  of  the  Oos.  £mile 
Ollivier’s  recently-expressed  conviction  that  France  was  on 
the  best  of  terms  with  all  other  nations  had  been,  it  is  true, 
considerably  invalidated  by  the  announcement  of  a  Hoben- 
zollern  as  candidate  for  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  by  the 
subsequent  discussions  and  diplomatic  correspondence  aris¬ 
ing  therefrom  ;  but  beyond  a  slight  undeBned  anxiety,  and 
a  more  eager  demand  than  usual  for  the  latest  telegrams 
and  newspapers,  no  peculiar  change  was  observable  in  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  the  little  world  of  Baden,  until  at 
last  the  fatal  tidings  came  like  a  thunderbolt :  “  La  guerre 
est  d^larde  I  ” 

Then  Sauve  qui  pent  was  the  general  cry :  train  after 
train,  laden  with  passengers  and  luggage  (the  latter  often 
left  behind  for  want  of  room),  quitted  the  station  in  quick 
succession ;  apartments,  taken  for  the  season,  and  in  more 
than  one  case  paid  for  beforehand,  were  abandoned  with¬ 
out  a  sigh ;  and  ere  many  hours  had  elapsed  Baden  was 
half  emptied.  From  early  dawn  to  late  at  night  the  exo¬ 
dus  continued,  until  the  sound  of  a  distant  explosion  an¬ 
nounced  the  blowing  up  of  the  bridge  of  Kehl,  and  we 
were  finally  informed  by  the  railway  oificials  that  the  latt 
train  had  started  for  B4le. 

Then  it  was  time  to  think  of  moving ;  the  trente  et  qua- 
rante  had  dealt  its  farewell  laille,  and  the  “  trois  derniers  ” 
of  the  roulette  had  furnished  a  beggarly  account  of  thalers 
and  two -florin  pieces  (for  French  coin  was  no  longer  to  be 
seen)  to  M.  Dupressoir’s  coffers.  Besides,  money  of  every 
kind  was  getting  scarce  ;  the  bankers  refused  to  cash  even 
English  notes ;  and  hotel  landlords  (mirahile  dictu  !)  were 
anxiously  hastening  the  departure  of  their  guests,  in  order 
that  they  themselves  might  close  their  doors,  their  domes¬ 
tic  staff  having  gradually  melted  away  to  join  one  or  other 
of  the  corps  d’armde  rapidly  advancing  towards  us.  So 
there  was  nothing  left  but  to  hire  a  carriage,  make  the  best 
of  our  way  over  the  hills  to  Wlldbad,  and  there  take  the 
train  (the  last,  as  it  happened)  through  Stuttgardto  Fried- 
richshafen  ;  which  we  did  ;  and  finally,  after  a  day’s  halt 
at  Zurich,  reentered  France  by  Pontarlier. 

The  last  words  I  heard  in  Baden  were  ominous ;  they 
were  addressed  to  one  of  my  companions,  a  Frenchman, 
by  Judge  H - ,  since  promoted  to  a  higher  post  at  Col¬ 

mar.  “  Rappelez-vous,”  said  he,  “  ce  que  je  vous  dis : 
Tous  serez  battus  par  le  nombre.  Adieu  I  ” 

Of  all  the  pleasant  places  of  resort,  where  strangers  and 
pilgrims  from  every  clime  most  did  congregate,  no  place  in 
Germany  assuredly  was  comparable  to  Baden-Baden ;  this 
distinction  it  owed  partly  to  its  lovely  position  and  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  partly  to  the  superior  class  of  company  to  be 
found  there.  Ems  in  hot  weather  was  scarcely  endurable ; 
Wiesbaden,  from  its  vicinity  to  Mayence  and  Frankfort, 
became  on  Sundays  and  holidays  a  mere  Israelite  beehive  ; 
and  Homburg,  the  “  paradise  of  punters,”  overrun  as  it  was 
by  doubtful  characters  of  every  description,  offered  little 
more  than  a  passing  attraction,  despite  its  bracing  air  and 
healing  waters,  to  any  save  the  lovers  of  high  stakes  and  a 
single  zdro. 

But  Baden  was  a  Spa  sui  generis  ;  in  fact,  a  Spa  only  in 
name.  It  had  springs  and  a  bath  establishment,  certainly, 
besides  bottled  waters  from  Carlsbad,  Kissingen,  and  Rip- 
poldsau,  and  whey  and  goat’s-milk  into  the  bargain ;  but 
somehow  or  other  nobody  seemed  to  want  them.  Now  and 
then  in  the  early  morning,  while  a  few  sleepy  musicians  (in 
accordance  with  the  daily  programme)  were  languidly  toil¬ 
ing  through  their  allotted  number  of  waltzes  and  polkas, 
some  half  a  dozen  water-drinkers,  as  conscientious  as  Mr. 
Pickwick  at  Bath,  might  be  seen  taking  their  prescribed 
stroll  from  Marx’s  library  to  the  Maison  Messmer  and  vice 
Versailles  (as  poor  Levassor  used  to  say)  between  glass 
No.  1  and  glass  No.  2,  but  that  was  all;  with  the  last 
stroke  of  eight  they  and  the  fiddlers  vanished,  the  attend¬ 
ant  Hebes  shut  up  shop,  and  the  day’s  cure  was  done. 

In  a  word,  Baden  was  no  place  for  invalids ;  Bath-chairs, 
crutches,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  incidental  to  gout  and 
rheumatism,  which  met  the  eye  at  every  step  in  the  An- 
lage  of  Wiesbaden  or  in  the  alleys  of  Wildbad,  were 
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there  the  rarest  of  all  rarce  aves ;  it  was  essentially  an 
abode  of  pleasure,  or,  as  one  of  its  admirers  enthusiastically 
termed  it,  a  “  bower  of  bliss.”  It  had  its  Hades  —  its 
board  of  green  cloth  —  no  doubt,  but  even  there  reigned  a 
certain  air  of  propriety  and  decorum;  of  its  saloons,  how¬ 
ever,  and  their  habitues  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
hereafter. 

For  the  present,  gentle  reader,  if  it  please  you  to  accom¬ 
pany  me  in  a  short  ramble,  we  will  endeavor,  by  the  magi¬ 
cal  aid  of  memory,  to  re-people  each  well-known  spot  with 
old  familiar  faces,  and  thus  in  some  measure  present  to 
your  view  Baden  as  it  was.  We  will  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  locality  is  no  strange  one  to  you  (it  would  be  do¬ 
ing  you  injustice  to  presume  the  contrary),  and  suppose 
ourselves  sallying  forth  from  the  gardens  of  the  Badischer 
Hof  about  midday  in  early  June,  the  loveliest  month  of  the 
year  (shall  we  say  1869  V),  the  month  of  bright  sunshine 
and  fragrant  roses.  For  let  me  remind  you,  we  real  lovers 
of  Baden  were  apt  to  forego  without  a  murmur  the  delights 
of  Ascot  and  the  Grand  Prix,  nay,  unfashionable  enough 
to  prefer  the  verdant  shade  of  Lichtenthal  to  the  glare  of 
the  Boulevard  or  the  dust  of  the  “  Row.”  Alas,  how  little 
do  Londoners,  baked  in  their  busy  hive,  or  Parisians,  plod¬ 
ding  along  their  glue-like  asphalt,  know  how  exquisitely 
beautiful  is  the  early  summer  in  the  valley  of  the  Oos ! 
La  Mode  is,  in  truth,  a  hard  task-mistress,  and  her  vota¬ 
ries  have  no  easy  life  of  it.  After  weeks  and  months  of 
incessant  toil  on  the  social  treadmill  at  home,  they  finally 
rush  abroad,  jaded  and  weary,  leaving  desert  London  to 
take  care  of  itself,  and  incorrigibly  yearning  not  for  “  fresh 
fields  and  pastures  new,”  but  for  more  excitement,  more 
races,  more  pigeon-matches ! 

Alas,  Nature  has  been  beforehand  with  them !  The 
flowerless  meadows  have  lost  their  verdure,  the  bright 
emerald  leaves  are  fast  fading  into  autumnal  brown,  and 
the  soft  moonlit  nights  are  vanishing  before  the  chill,  misty 
vapors  circling  round  the  Schlossberg,  and  gradually  en¬ 
veloping  both  hill  and  dale. 

But  we,  we  are  still  in  June,  and  at  the  garden-gate  of 
my  favorite  hostelry ;  another  step,  and  we  are  in  the  road 
skirting  the  town,  and  winding  through  the  alleys  of  Lich- 
tenthai  to  Gernsbach  and  Eberstein.  Scarcely  are  we 
there,  when  a  well-appointed  calhche  dashes  by,  and  we 
catch  a  flying  glimpse  of  Madame  Dupressoir,  the  hand¬ 
some  wife  of  the  genius  loci,  taking  her  daily  drive  to  Oos 
or  Ifletzheim. 

Then,  after  a  short  interval,  appears  the  pony-carriage 
of  the  young  Princess  G — 7-,  who,  with  her  father,  occu¬ 
pies  one  of  the  prettiest  villas  in  the  neighborhood.  A 
trim,  dainty  little  figure  truly,  and  a  pleasant  open  counte¬ 
nance,  admirably  set  off"  by  a  jaunty  hat  and  feather.  See, 
the  tall  horseman  on  the  thoroughbred  looks  after  her  with 
an  approving  glance  ;  and  well  he  may,  for  he  has  before 
him  the  neatest  turn-out  and  the  best  lady-whip  in  Baden. 
A  strange  fellow  this  tall  owner  of  the  thoroughbred.  A 
Hungarian  by  birth,  and  a  constant  resident  here,  he  passes 
bis  time  in  travelling  far  and  wide  in  search  of  promising 
young  horses,  purchasing  them,  breaking  them  in,  and  then 
reselling  them,  only  to  begin  the  same  game  again.  People 
call  him  the  Centaur,  from  his  never  being  seen  out  of  the 
saddle,  except  at  the  roulette  table,  where  we  shall  proba¬ 
bly  meet  him  by  and  by. 

While  we  are  pausing  to  look  at  him  an  old  gentleman 
asses  us,  silver-haired,  with  a  remarkably  acute  face,  and 
randisbing  a  huge  umbrella,  with  which  as  he  walks  he 
performs  the  most  intricate  gymnastic  exercises.  This  is 

Colonel  B - ,  an  old  Waterloo  man ;  though  long  past 

seventy,  he  walks  as  erect  as  if  he  were  still  on  parade. 
He  will  soon  be  travelling  southward  to  his  dearly-loved 
Italy  (of  which  he  speaks  every  known  and  unknown  dia¬ 
lect  like  a  native) ;  and  afterwards,  as  is  his  invariable 
habit,  he  will  touch  at  Malta  and  winter  in  Egypt,  carry¬ 
ing  with  him  a  diminutive  portmanteau,  and  his  two  insep¬ 
arable  volumes  —  “  Beppo  ”  and  “  Don  Juan.”  May  health 
and  good  fortune  attend  him  wherever  he  goes,  for  a  better- 
hearted  fellow  never  breathed. 

We  are  now  nearly  opposite  the  Trinkhalle,  with  its 


frescoes  ;  and  on  the  other  side  of  us,  just  across  the  shallow,  ] 
sparkling  Oos,  is  a  white  corner  house,  with  green  jalousies. 
Mark  it  well,  for  in  it  are  the  salons  and  cabinets  of  Man-  I 
gin,  the  best  restaurateur  within  fifty  miles  round.  Crede  I 
experto.  ’  I 

As  we  turn  into  the  walk,  lined  with  shops  on  either 
side,  leading  to  the  Conversation,  an  open  carriage  coining 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  town  enters  the  Alice  de  Lich- 
tenthal.  A  gentleman,  and  a  lady  with  a  pink  bonnet, 
are  the  sole  occupants  of  the  interior  ;  one  glance  at  the 
scarlet  livery  of  the  single  footman  on  the  box  announces 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  and  his  fair  duchess.  At  a  little 
distance  from  them  two  ladies,  one  past  the  middle  age,  are 
strolling  leisurely  in  the  same  direction.  The  Grand  Duke 
respectfully  raises  his  hat  to  the  elder  of  the  two,  his  mother- 
in-law,  the  Queen  of  Prussia,  whose  husband  shall  some¬ 
what  later  be  Emperor  of  Germany  and  arbiter  of  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  half  Europe. 

The  two  corner  shops  of  the  walk  we  are  entering  are 
occupied  by  rival  retailers  of  Bohemian  glass ;  as  we  saunter 
along,  each  is  standing  at  his  door,  jealously  glaring  at  the 
other.  Presently  a  passer-by  stops  before  shop  No.  1 ;  he 
enters,  admires,  then  bargains  and  ultimately  purchases. 
The  owner  of  shop  No.  2  essays  a  sardonic  smile ;  but  it  is 
too  much  for  him,  and  with  one  final  glare  of  despair  he 
vanishes  and  is  seen  no  more. 

Half-way  up  the  alley  is  the  tempting  maffasin  of  the 
jeweller  Mellerio.  In  the  window  is  exposed  for  sale  a 
magnificent  pearl  necklace,  ticketed  65,000  francs ;  advent¬ 
urous  votaries  of  the  trente  et  ijuarante  look  at  it  as  if  they 
anticipated  a  serie  of  twenty ;  meanwhile,  the  proprietor  of 
the  establishment  is  quietly  engaged  at  chess  with  a  short, 
spruce  individual,  fashionably  attired,  with  a  flower  in  his 
button-hole.  This  is  no  other  than  the  presiding  genius  of 
Baden,  the  chef  de  la  banque,  M.  Dupressoir.  As  we  pass, 
he  rises  to  salute  two  ladies,  the  younger  of  whom  has  a  roll 
of  music  in  her  band.  She  is  to  sing  in  the  nouveanx salons 
this  evening  for  the  first  time,  and  the  gallant  Frenchman 
is,  no  doubt,  complimenting  her  by  anticipation  on  her 
success ;  the  elder,  her  friend  and  instructress,  is  one  of 
the  most  renowned  artists  of  this  or  any  other  time  — 
Madame  Pauline  Viardot. 

At  the  top  of  the  avenue,  right  and  left  respectively, 
facing  Mme.  Weber’s  cafe,  we  behold  the  rival  cigar-ddpots 
of  Gaus  and  Rheinboldt,  both  important  characters  in  their 
way.  Herr  Gaus,  the  stately  personage  perusing  the  newly- 
arrived  Badehlatt  of  the  day,  has  been  twice  (or  thrice) 
elected  burgomaster  of  the  town,  a  proof  of  the  esteem  in 
which  he  is  held  by  his  fellow-burghers.  We  will  select  a 
few  of  his  choicest  trabucos,  and  cross  over  to  the  emporium 
of  his  opposite  neighbor ;  for  Herr  Rheinboldt’s  cigarettes 
are  of  world-wide  celebrity,  and  as  highly  appreciated  in 
London  as  in  his  native  Baden.  Lighting  one  of  these,  we 
proceed  towards  the  cafe,  leaving  Herr  Rheinlioldt  in 
earnest  conversation  with  a  very  smart  German,  clad  in  a 
suit  of  many  colors,  like  Joseph,  and  complacently  smiling 
beneath  the  shade  of  an  enormous  parasol.  This  is  the 
maestro  Jacques  Offenbach,  whose  cigar-case  also  probably 
needs  replenishing. 

At  a  table  before  us  sit  our  old  acquaintances  Brasseur 
and  Gil  Pdrez  of  the  Palais  Royal,i  fraternally  discussing 
a  canelte  of  (so-called)  Bavarian  beer ;  they  have  just  been 
joined  by  Mme.  Thierret  (no  longer,  alas,  to  be  applauded 
on  the  Palais- Royal  stage  or  any  other),  emerging  from 
Hades  by  a  side-door.  Gil  Pdrez  looks  at  her  with  his 
usual  imperturbable  gravity. 

“  Eh  bien,  Thierret,”  says  he,  “  as-tu  joue  ?  ” 

“  Oui,  mes  enfans,  j’ai  joue ;  et  ce  qui  est  ctonnant, 
^ton-nant,  e’est  que  j’ai  perdu !  ” 

“  Pas  possible  I  ”  chimes  in  Brassetir  sympathetically. 

“  Puisque  je  te  le  dis  1  ”  shouts  poor  Thierret,  flourishing 
her  parasol  so  as  greatly  to  endanger  the  safety  of  canelte 
and  glasses. 

muH  here  plead  f(uiUy  to  a  eUsht  aoachronifitn.  The  PalaiA-Rnya'. 
company  d<d  not  play  at  Baden  in  18^,  but  in  the  followinit  year.  How> 
ever,  aa  the  French  painter  said,  when  be  introduced  the  **  early  yillaffe 
cock  into  bU  picture  repreoentiog  Hamlet  and  the  Qhoat,  **  ^a  fait  bien 
dans  le  payiage.” 


“  .4insi  tu  as  perdu  ?  ”  coolly  remarks  Gil  Perez. 

“  C’est  bien  fait.” 

“  C’est  pas  vrai!  ”  retorts  Thierret.  “  Un  bienfait  n’est 
Jamais  perdu !  ” 

The  promenade  before  the  Conversation  is  gradually 
filling.  Among  the  new-comers  we  observe  a  picturesque- 
looking  individual  in  a  black-velvet  (not  velveteen)  coat, 
and  a  conical  hat  like  a  brigand’s.  He  is  about  the  middle 
height,  with  a  flowing  iron-gray  beard,  and  walks  up  and 
down  with  a  grave,  consequential  air,  as  if  heyV/t  he  was 
sonieliody.  That  is  Erne-t  Feydeau,  the  well-known  au¬ 
thor  of  “Fanny,”  to  which  he  is  perhaps  meditating  a 
pendant  ;  this  will  also  probably  be  his  last  visit  to  Baden. 

“  Bon  jour,”  suddenly  greets  us,  and  we  behold  a  tall, 
stoutish  personage  ambling  along  with  short  and  rapid 
steps,  something  in  the  “  skip  and  jump  ”  fashion.  This  is 

M - ,  a  Russian,  generally  domiciled  in  Paris,  and  the 

most  indefatigable  retailer  of  la  chronh/ue  scandaleuse  in 
Christendom.  He  is  a  regular  habitue  of  the  trente  et  qua- 
rante,  where  a  seat  is  always  kept  for  him  beside  the  crou¬ 
pier.  On  entering,  he  invariably  draws  from  his  pocket 
twenty-five  louis  in  gold,  which  he  arranges  before  him  in 
symmetrical  heaps.  He  then  demands  a  card  and  a  pin, 
with  which  he  carefully  notes  the  result  of  each  successive 
coup.  Occasionally,  but  rarely,  he  stakes  a  five-franc 
piece,  extracted  from  a  portemonnaie,  and  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  about  an  hour  sweeps  the  five-and-twenty  louis 
back  into  his  pocket,  and  retires  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
has  done  work  for  the  day. 

Ere  we  cross  the  threshold,  over  which  Dante’s  famous 
lines  ‘‘  Lasciate  ogni  speranza,  voi  eh’  intrate,”  ought  to  be 
inscribed,  let  us  pause  for  one  brief  moment  before  the 
library,  so  ably  superintended  for  many  years  by  Miles. 
Th^rese  and  Rosalie  Marx.  And  allow  me  to  assure  you, 
friendly  reader,  that,  go  where  you  will,  you  can  scarcely 
hope  to  find  an  establishment  better  conducted,  uniting  the 
strictest  commercial  integrity  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and 
attention.  Mile.  Therhse  was  the  best  woman  of  business 
I  ever  met  with,  and  her  tact  and  superior  endowments 
were  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  most  distinguished 
visitors,  with  whom  her  little  salon  adjoining  the  shop 
was  a  favorite  rendezvous.  I  remeniHlir  one  day  entering 
this  sanctum,  and  finding  Mile.  Th^ihse  engaged  in  a 
literary  conversation  with  three  gentlemen,  whom  I  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  Kings  of  Prussia,  Holland,  and  Wiirteraberg! 

1  have  called  that  room  the  “  Salon  des  trois  Rois  ”  ever 
since. 

And  now  for  Hades.  Nine  or  ten  steps  to  mount,  and 
we  are  beneath  the  portico,  where  a  footman  in  showy 
livery  is  keeping  guard  over  the  canes  and  umbrellas. 
He  salutes  us  resjiectfully,  and  passing  through  the  grande 
salle  we  enter  a  smaller  room  to  the  left,  where  the  rou¬ 
lette  is  in  full  swing.  Placing  ourselves  between  the  win¬ 
dows,  we  have  a  good  view  of  the  players,  most  of  whom 
are  of  the  minor  order,  judging  from  the  insignificance  of 
the  stakes.  Presently  a  tall,  fair-haired  man,  with  silky 
lieard  and  moustache,  bustles  in  ;  the  employes,  who  have 
been  hitherto  languidly  raking  in  an  occasional  thaler  or 
two-florin  piece,  rouse  up,  and  the  wheel  goes  round  with 

unusual  rapidity.  The  new-comer  is  M - ,  the  Viennese 

banker,  a  most  assiduous  but  unlucky  habitue  of  the 
tapis  vert ;  he  has  evidently  been  hard  hit  this  morning  at 
the  trente  et  quarante  in  the  next  room,  for  he  merely 
places  a  louis  on  No.  6,  and  having  lost  it,  bustles  out 
again,  and  we  see  him  lighting  his  cigar  as  he  descends  the 
steps  of  the  cafd. 

His  place  beside  the  croupier  is,  however,  not  long 
empty.  An  old  French  lady,  her  gray  locks  co<]uettishly 
arranged,  and  her  toilet  the  perfection  of  neatness,  quietly 
glides  in  and  gives  two  napoleons  to  be  changed  for  five- 
franc  pieces.  She  is  called  Madame  Zero,  from  her  never 
playing  any  other  number.  Things  look  well  for  her  to¬ 
day,  her  very  first  attempt  securing  a  zero  rouge.  Though 
I  had  seen  her,  year  after  year,  invariably  arriving  at  her 
post  at  the  same  hour,  I  never  could  ascertain  who  she 
was  ;  and  one  day  put  the  question  to  an  employ^  of  the 
roulette.  ”  Monsieur,”  said  he,  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff, 
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" je ne  sais  pas;  mais  elle  vient  tous  les  jours,  et  joue  tou- 
jours  le  mSme  jeu.  Monsieur,”  added  he,  in  a  tone  of  the 
most  profound  conviction,  “  c’est  une  dame  bien  respec¬ 
table.”  I  thought  of  the  “  man  who  kept  a  gig,”  and  mar¬ 
velled  at  the  strange  ideas  some  people  have  of  respecta¬ 
bility. 

Meanwhile,  the  door  connecting  the  Conversation  with 
the  caf^  opens,  and  discloses  our  old  ac(iuaintancc  the  Cen¬ 
taur.  He  will  not  remain  long,  for  bis  horse  is  waiting  for 
him  in  the  lane  by  the  Maison  Messmer.  Just  so;  he 
stakes  a  thaler  on  No.  14  (his  pet  number)  and  another  on 
the  tranucersale.  Zero  noir  comes  up,  the  old  lady  bright¬ 
ens  visibly,  and  the  Centaur,  shrugging  his  shoulders, 
stalks  out.  Directly  after,  an  unmistakable  son  of  Albion 
saunters  in,  hangs  bis  hat  and  cane  on  one  of  the  pegs  at¬ 
tached  to  the  wall,  and  |>osts  himself  opposite  Mine.  Zdro. 
He  is  clearly  a  recognized  habitu^,  for  the  croupiers  salute 
him  blandly,  and  convert  his  napoleon  into  silver  with  nim¬ 
ble  fingers.  Casting  a  sidelong  glance  on  the  position  of 
the  numbers  on  the  roulette,  he  quietly  confides  a  five- 
ranc  piece  to  the  sleepy  employd  at  the  bottom  of  the  table, 
with  an  injunction  to  place  it  on  No.  36  en  plein. 

The  wheel  goes  round,  the  little  ball  flies  about  convul¬ 
sively,  and  finally  settles  in  the  36.  A  low  murmur  circu¬ 
lates  among  the  bystanders,  and  the  croupier-paymaster 
complacently  hands  eight  napoleons  and  fifteen  francs  to 
the  son  of  Albion,  whose  impassive  countenance  betrays  no 
sign  of  emotion.  Another  five-franc  piece  is  forthwith 
added  to  the  original  stake;  but  the  charm  is  broken,  and 
the  desired  repetition  comes  not;  two  more  unsuccessful 
coups  follow,  and  our  countryman  calmly  pockets  his  win¬ 
nings,  recaptures  bat  and  stick,  and  sallies  forth  with  post¬ 
man-like  strides  in  the  direction  of  Lichtenthal,  where, 
“  his  custom  always  of  an  afternoon,”  he  will  solace  himself 
with  a  tchoppen  or  two  of  Herr  Grafs  sparkling  home¬ 
brewed. 

He  is  succeeded  by  one  of  the  strangest  figures  ever  seen 
elsewhere  than  in  a  showman’s  caravan ;  an  exceedingly 
short,  almost  dwarfish,  individual,  but  disproportionably 
stout,  in  fact  nearly  as  broad  as  he  is  long.  lie  is  secre¬ 
tary  to  a  Wallachian  prince,  and  is  commonly  spoken  of 
as  “  the  colonel,”  but  of  what  regiment  no  one  could  ever 
discover ;  bis  dress  is  remarkably  soigne,  and  he  wears  in 
his  button-hole  the  ribbon  of  some  foreign  order.  His  atti¬ 
tude  at  the  roulette  is  ludicrous  in  the  extreme :  his  head 
scarcely  a  foot  above  the  level  of  the  table,  and  bis  mouth 
perpetually  open,  like  a  fish  out  of  water ;  there  he  stands 
gasping,  panting,  and  puffing,  now  feebly  chuckling  after  a 
more  lucky  hit  than  usual ;  now,  when  fortune  goes  against 
him,  looking  the  picture  of  despair. 

By  this  time  Madame  Z^ro  is  on  the  move ;  she  has 
already  changed  her  silver  into  gold,  and  glides  away  as 
meekly  and  noiselessly  as  she  entered.  A  dark  man  with 
stern  face  and  bushy  eyebrows  occupies  the  vacated  place ; 

the  employes  look  serious,  for  it  is  H - ,  the  wealthy 

banker,  who  evidently  means  business.  After  carefully 
adjusting  his  double  eye-glass,  be  throws  a  thousand-franc 
note  on  the  table  and  receives  in  lieu  thereof  fifty  napo¬ 
leons,  with  which  he  covers  the  major  part  of  the  numbers. 
Not  the  right  one,  however;  be  has  forgotten  27,  and  his 
entire  stake  is  swept  away.  Nothing  daunted,  he  hands 
in  a  second  note,  and  begins  his  game  anew,  but  with  a  sim¬ 
ilar  result.  He  is  clearly  not  en  veine  to-day;  and  he 
thinks  so  too,  for  in  another  minute  he  is  gone,  and  the 
croupiers  are  passing  round  their  traditional  snuff-box  and 
glancing  meaningly  at  each  other. 

Suddenly  a  delicate  odor  pervades  the  room  ;  a  slight, 
elegant  woman,  with  soft,  expressive  eyes,  and  fashionably 
attired  in  a  well-fitting  gray-silk  dress,  sails  in  from  the 
trente  et  quarante  and  approaches  the  table.  She  bears  in 
her  marvellously-gloved  hand  a  rich  portemonnaie,  from 
which  she  extracts  a  note  and  demands  a  rouleau.  This  is 
the  Princess  S— ,  a  ci-devant  milliner  (if  report  speak 
truth),  but  not  the  less  a  most  facinating  creature.  She  is 
attended  by  a  young  and  handsome  attache  of  the  French  | 
legation  at  Carlsruhe,  who  occasionally  whispers  soft  noth¬ 
ings  in  her  ear.  Four  times  auccessively  has  she  staked 
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six  pieces  of  gold  on  No.  23  —  in  vain ;  her  fifth  essay  is 
triumph,  and  four  thousand  two  hundred  francs  are  obse¬ 
quiously  pushed  towards  her.  To-day,  however,  she  is  dis¬ 
traite  and  plays  mechanically,  as  ladies  will  do  sometimes 
when  they  have  a  handsome  young  attache  beside  them;  so 
we  are  not  surpriseil  to  see  her  erelong  lever  la  seance,  nor 
can  we  do  better  than  follow  her  example. 

It  is  now  almost  four  o’clock,  and  the  promenade  is  fast 
thinning.  Droschkies  are  rattling  away  to  the  cascade  and 
Jagdhaus;  M.  Gdrard,  the  inspecleur  des  jextx,  is  starting 
for  a  constitutional  before  dinner;  and  Herr  Koenne- 
mann’s  orchestra,  having  just  concluded  a  grand  selection 
from  the  “  Africaine,”  is  leading  off  a  merry  galop  by  way 
of  finale.  Up  and  down  the  nearly-deserted  main  alley  still 
wander  the  fair  princess  and  her  attendant  diplomnte  ;  and 
in  the  distance  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  unfortunate  little 
colonel,  completely  cleaned  out  and  plodding  slowly  home¬ 
wards,  an  image  of  unutterable  woe. 

Such  was  Baden-Baden  before  the  war.  What  influence 
the  suppression  of  the  gaming-tables  may  have  upon  its  fut¬ 
ure  fortunes,  or  whether  that  suppression  be  strictly  politic 
or  judicious,  it  is  neither  my  wish  nor  my  province  to  in¬ 
quire.  It  is  now  a  fail  accompli,  and,  as  our  old  friend 
Jacob  Faithful  wisely  remarks,  “What’s  done  can’t  be 
helped.”  But  neither  emperor  nor  parliament  can  deprive 
this  lovely  spot  of  its  two  permanent  attractions  —  its  own 
natural  beauty,  and  the  geiniithlichkeit  (poorly  translated  by 
geniality)  of  its  inhabitants. 


A  DREAM  STORY. 

IN  SEVEN  CHAPTEKS. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  PATTY.” 

IV. 

It  is  Sunday.  Madame  Rousset  and  Eugenie  have 
been  already  once  down  and  up  the  steep  green  hill  when 
they  went  to  mass  this  morning ;  and  now  they  are  going 
to  vespers,  and  after  that  to  pay  a  visit  to  Monsieur  Furet’s 
garden. 

P2ug^nie  has  often  looked  with  longing  eyes  over  the 
low  stone  wall  at  the  lovely  flowers,  and  she  consented 
readily  to  accept  the  invitation  which  her  father  brought 
back  from  Monsieur  Furet. 

Jacques  Rousset  stands  and  watches  mother  and  daugh¬ 
ter  as  they  walk  side  by  side  down  the  slope. 

“  W’hat  a  bundle  the  old  woman  grows  1  AVill  my  trim, 
sprightly  little  girl  ever  grow  like  that?  Well,  the  wheel 
goes  round  with  us  as  with  the  machines.  Ah  I  the 
machines  —  darnel  but  I  did  not  think  old  Furet  would 
have  been  so  wide-awake.  He  is  not  so  much  in  love  as 
our  Jeanneton  thinks  he  is.” 

He  ends  with  a  growl.  Yesterday,  when  he  saw  Mon¬ 
sieur  Furet,  he  suggested  as  delicately  as  possible  that  his 
daughter  was  not  anxious  to  marry,  but  that  he,  Jacques 
Rousset,  was  exceedingly  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  such 
a  son-in-law.  Monsieur  bowed  his  thanks  in  reply,  and 
then  Monsieur  Rousset  changed  the  subject  of  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  ended  by  introducing,  as  he  thought,  in  an  alto¬ 
gether  casual  way,  the  new  machinery  he  had  seen  at 
Bolbec,  and  the  immense  advantages  that  would  accrue  to 
him  as  a  miller  if  he  could  afford  to  purchase  the  like. 

“  The  old  fox  1  ”  Jacques  stuffs  his  hands  into  his 
pockets  and  stamps.  It  was  too  exasperating  to  see  him 
rub  his  smooth  old  hands  together  and  say,  “  I  wish  you 
all  success,  monsieur.  Then  I  am  to  understand  that, 
although  you  cannot  promise  me  your  daughter,  you  per¬ 
mit  me  to  try  to  win  her  favor?”  He  shrugs  his  shoul¬ 
ders  impatiently,  and  paces  down  the  slope  as  far  as  the 
shed.  It  is  deserted  to-day,  and  he  seats  himself  on  the 
rough  wooden  bench  on  which  they  chop  fagots. 

“  Bah  I  bah  I  bah  I  After  all  the  old  fellow  has  tact  and 
sense,  and  I  can  manage  anything  but  a  fool.  No  one  can 
do  that.  It  shows  be  knows  something  about  women,  that 
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he  should  ask  to  introduce  Euednie  to  his  house  and  gar¬ 
den  when  be  introduced  himself  to  her.  He  will  make  an 
easy-going,  doting  husband,  no  fear.  The  only  thing  I 
should  like  out  of  the  arrangement  is  that  square-faced, 
black-eyed  menagere.  I  believe  she  had  been  listening  at 
the  door.” 

He  comes  out  of  the  shed  and  looks  down  the  hill.  The 
women  are  out  of  sight. 

He  would  have  been  still  more  troubled  if  he  had  seen 
the  dark  eyes  peering  out  of  a  little  slit  of  a  window  of 
Monsieur  Furet’s  house  when  the  congregation  straggles 
out  of  church. 

Monsieur  Furet  has  been  to  vespers,  and  he  stands  in 
the  porch  waiting  for  his  visitors.  He  only  makes  Eu¬ 
genie  a  profound  bow,  but  he  tucks  Madame  Kousset’s 
band  under  his  arm,  and  leads  her  in  triumph  to  his  house. 
The  entrance  is  plain  and  dull.  A  narrow  path  leads  from 
the  little  gate,  between  two  closely-clipped  hedges.  As 
Marguerite  does  not  appear,  monsieur  takes  a  key  out  of 
his  pocket  and  opens  the  door. 

The  long,  dark,  flagged  passage  entrance  looks  cold  and 
cheerless.  Eugenie  steps  down  into  it  and  she  shivers ; 
it  feels  damp;  and  as  Monsieur  Furet  closes  the  door 
behind  her,  the  house  seems  like  a  prison. 

Monsieur  is  surprised  at  the  absence  of  his  housekeeper ; 
but  he  keeps  a  smiling  countenance  and  throws  open  the 
door  of  his  study.  Eugdnie  has  heard  about  the  avocat's 
treasures,  and  she  follows  her  mother  into  the  quaint  little 
room  with  a  pretty,  flushed  eagerness.  It  is  quite  a  little 
museum ;  there  is  tapestry  on  the  walls,  and  each  of  the 
chairs  is  an  antique  curiosity. 

Monsieur  F uret  speaks  for  the  flrst  time  to  Eugenie. 

“  I  have  not  the  happiness  of  being  acquainted  with  the 
tastes  of  mademoiselle,  so  I  hardly  know  what  to  show  her. 
If  mademoiselle  afiects  real  antiquities — and  these,  I 
confess,  for  me  have  the  greatest  charm  —  I  have  there  ” 
—  he  points  to  a  row  of  shelves  opposite  the  fireplace  — 
“  Roman  amphorae  and  Phoenician  tiles,  discovered  at 
Lillebonne  ;  those  are  Celtic  remains  from  Evreux  ;  and 
that  ”  —  he  pointed  to  a  bit  of  stone  —  “  was  brought  from 
Ireland.  But  ”  —  he  gets  so  eager  that  his  eyes  brighten 
visibly  —  “  it  is  possible  that  mademoiselle  prefers  these  ?  ” 

Eugdnie  has  looked  with  much  disappointment  at  the 
rows  of  gray  and  red  pots  and  tiles  and  broken  bits  he  has 
indicated,  only  enlivened  here  and  there  by  a  small  dark 
porphyry  figure,  or  one  in  lapis  lazuli.  She  sees  much 
more  to  admire  on  the  table  full  of  old  blue  and  white 
faience  he  now  shows  her. 

“  But,  monsieur,”  she  says  timidly,  “  why  do  you  prize 
this  more  than  the  lovely  porcelain  in  the  shops  at 
Rouen  ?  ” 

“  il/a/oi,  mademoiselle  I  but  that  is  of  our  day;  it  has 
DO  specialty.  It  is  the  age  and  the  rarity  which  make 
this  valuable.” 

“  I  could  never  like  old  things  so  well  as  new  ones,” 
says  Eugdnie  saucily,  as  she  turns  away,  perfectly  uncon¬ 
scious  of  Monsieur  Furet’s  confusion. 

“  Do  not  mind  her,”  whispers  Madame  Rousset;  “  she  is 
young  and  giddy.  Take  us  to  your  garden  ;  my  child  has 
a  passion  for  flowers.” 

Monsieur  bows,  and  leads  the  way  into  the  garden. 

Here  it  is  so  bright  and  full  of  sunshine,  and  the  flowers 
are  so  full  of  lovely  life  and  color,  that  Eugdnie  feels  at 
her  ease  again,  and  she  smiles  and  looks  happy. 

Monsieur  F uret  gathers  her  a  bunch  of  China  roses,  and 
she  thanks  him  gratefully.  He  feels  younger  already  in  the 
light  of  those  sweet,  soft  glances,  and  his  first  embarrass¬ 
ment  passes  away.  He  talks  to  Eugdnie  about  the  flowers, 
and  banters  her  so  playfully  about  her  mistakes  —  for  she 
is  very  ignorant  respecting  them  —  that  the  girl  forgets 
the  dismal,  tomb-like  bouse  and  the  lonely  study,  full  of 
“  old  things,”  and  thinks  how  charming  it  would  be  to 
have  this  garden  for  her  own.  Eugdnie  has  a  reverence 
for  learning.  Her  father’s  only  fault,  in  her  eyes,  is  that 
he  never  looks  at  a  book  or  a  newspaper ;  and  as  she  listens 
to  Monsieur  Furet’s  gentle  talk  —  now  of  the  special  prop¬ 
erties  of  a  plant,  now  of  the  singular  circumstance  which 


led  to  its  discovery,  now  narrating  some  old  Norman 
legend  —  time  goes  by,  and  still  Eugdnie  paces  up  and 
down  the  garden  beside  her  host,  and  listens  with  interest 
to  his  talk.  She  has  not  only  to  listen.  He  sets  himself 
to  draw  her  out,  and  grows  fascinated  by  her  fresh  sim¬ 
plicity.  She  has  quite  lost  her  shyness.  Her  mother  got 
tired  some  time  ago,  and  sat  down  on  a  huge  green  Chinese 
seat,  just  outside  the  kitchen  window.  Monsieur  has  for¬ 
gotten  everything  but  Eugenie,  or  he  would  surely  summon 
Slargot  to  entertain  Madame  Rousset ;  he  would  wonder, 
too,  what  has  become  of  the  menagere,  generally  all  too 
forward  in  the  presence  of  visitors.  But  he  is  in  love, 
with  all  the  fond  foolishness  of  love  at  fifty-five  ;  he  cannot 
lose  a  glance  of  those  sweet  blue  eyes,  a  curve  of  those 
red  smiling  lips,  and  his  homage  is  so  earnest,  yet  so 
entle  and  respectful,  that  it  fascinates  Eugenie.  It  is  won- 
erful,  she  thinks,  that  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar  like  Mon¬ 
sieur  Furet  should  take  so  much  kind  trouble  to  amuse 
her. 

Monsieur  Furet  pauses  in  front  of  the  tocher  and  the 
grove  of  sycamores. 

“  I  have  a  potager  behind,”  he  says,  “  and  beyond  that 
are  two  fields,  so  that  I  have  room  for  a  cow  and  a  pony. 
Will  you  like  to  see  my  cow  V  ” 

“  If  you  please,  monsieur.”  And  then  Eugenie  feels  a 
pang  of  conscience.  ”  But  my  mother  will  be  tired,”  she 
says ;  “  we  have  left  her  so  long  alone.” 

Monsieur  Furet  is  in  fresh  delight.  Here  is  a  new 
proof  of  Eugenie’s  goodness,  and  the  “  we  ”  pleases  him. 

“  Wait  a  moment,”  he  says ;  “  I  will,  with  mademoi¬ 
selle’s  permission,  call  my  housekeeper,  Margot,  so  that 
Madame  Rousset  may  be  no  longer  alone,  and  I  will  return 
and  conduct  mademoiselle  to  my  cow.” 

He  bows  and  leaves  her. 

“  I  shall  not  wait,”  says  Eugenie.  “  I  think  exploring 
a  strange  place  alone  is  great  fun.  I  am  only  afraid  of  a 
dog,  and  monsieur  would  have  told  me  if  there  had  been  a 
dog.” 

She  goes  quickly  through  the  trees  ;  they  are  planted  so 
closely  that  the  path  is  damp  and  moss-grown.  The 
kitchen  garden  is  on  the  right,  but  this  does  not  interest 
her.  She  passes  on  through  a  swing^ate  which  ends  the 
path,  and  finds  herself  suddenly  in  the  field  beside  the 
stagnant  pool.  The  trees  throw  long  branches  across  the 
water,  and  choke  it  with  fallen  leaves ;  here  and  there  a 
gnarled,  twisted,  writhing  limb  has  fallen  in,  and  over 
all  the  scum  and  the  water-weeds  cling  close  in  foul 
embrace. 

Something  in  the  dull,  choked  water  makes  Eugdnie 
pause ;  then  she  shudders  and  turns  back  to  the  swing- 
gate. 

A  woman  is  opening  it,  and  as  she  advances  quickly 
towards  her  Eugdnie  recognizes  the  housekeeper.  She 
has  never  spoken  to  Marguerite,  but  she  knows  her  by 
sight ;  she  has  often  seen  the  broad  red  face  in  the  door¬ 
way  of  Monsieur  Furet.  The  housekeeper  is  as  pale  now 
as  Nature  will  ' permit  her  to  be.  She  nods  familiarly  to 
Eugdnie,  and  looks  at  her  till  the  girl’s  eyes  drop  beneath 
the  fixed  gaze. 

“  Bon  jour,  mademoiselle.”  Marguerite’s  face  relaxes 
into  a  sudden  smile.  She  has  changed  her  tactics.  Some¬ 
thing  in  the  girl’s  face  tells  her  that  insolence  is  not  a  safe 
weapon. 

“  Tiens  !  but  why  then  has  mademoiselle  left  the  pretty 
flowers,  to  look  at  this  dark  pond  ?  ”  Marguerite  gives  a 
little  shiver  of  fear,  and  turns  away. 

Eugdnie  looks  again  at  the  water,  and  again  the  same 
weird  horror  chills  her. 

“  Why,  then,”  she  speaks  aloud,  but  as  much  to  herself 
as  to  the  housekeeper,  “does  Monsieur  Furet  keep  this 
black,  unwholesome  water  so  near  his  house  ?  It  would 
be  better  filled  up.” 

For  an  instant  Margot’s  eyes  are  fiendish.  “  She  is 
mistress  already,  is  she  Y  ”  she  says  to  herself. 

“  It  cannot  be  filled  up,  mademoiselle ;  it  has  been  tried, 
but  the  water  wells  out  again  ;  it  is  like  the  stain  of  blood 
on  a  floor ;  ah  I  mon  Dieu !  ”  she  crosses  herself ;  “  as  I 
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said  to  mademoiselle  but  now,  this  is  no  place  for  a  bright 
young  lady.” 

She  keeps  her  eyes  fixed  on  Eugdnie’s  scared  face,  and 
opens  the  gate  that  she  may  pass  through,  but  the  girl 
draws  back. 

“  Dvj  you  mean  that  anything  has  happened  in  that 
pool  V  ”  Then,  as  the  awful  horror  in  Marguerite’s  face 
confirms  her  own  ghastly  fear,  she  cries  out  in  terror : 

“  Some  one  is  drowned  there,  and  you  know  it !  Some 
one  lies  there  still  1  ” 

Margot  is  beside  her  in  an  instant.  She  grasps  the 
young  girl’s  arm  tightly,  and  lays  her  broad  brown  palm 
on  Eugenie’s  quivering  mouth. 

“  Silence,  mademoiselle,  if  you  do  not  want  to  ruin  me  !  ” 
Then  she  takes  her  hand  away,  and  wrings  it  in  the 
other.  “  It  is  a  secret,  and  Monsieur  Furet  will  not  have 
it  known  in  Villequier ;  but  then,  it  is  not  I  who  have  told 
mademoiselle  ;  it  is  she  who  has  herself  guessed  it.” 

Eugenie  hurries  through  the  gate,  and  when  Margot  has 
followed  her  she  closes  it,  and  then  draws  a  deep  breath, 
as  if  she  now  felt  in  safety. 

“  Tell  me  who  it  was,”  Eugenie  whispers,  and  stands 
still  under  the  sycamore-trees. 

“  It  was  the  wife  of  the  last  proprietor.  But  mademoi¬ 
selle  must  never  tell  a  soul ;  if  it  were  talked  of  again  in 
Villequier  a  curse  would  cling  to  the  property.  He  was  a 
cousin  of  niy  master,  and  his  first  wife  died  in  her  youth. 
Well,  mademoiselle,  in  those  days  there  were  plenty  of 
visitors  going  and  coming,  and  the  house  did  not  look 
green  and  torab-like  as  it  now  does ;  but  when  his  wife 
died  the  young  man  shut  himself  up  and  would  not  see  a 
soul.  At  the  end  of  thirty  years  he  goes  away  to  the 
south ;  he  had  cousins  there,  and  soon,  very  soon  indeed, 
he  comes  back  with  a  fine  young  wife.  Well,  you  see, 
mademoiselle,  the  master  was  no  longer  young,  and  he 
had  got  into  fixed  ways —  an  old  man  should  not  marry  a 
young  woman.  She  was  gay  and  she  loved  company ;  he 
wanted  his  wife  for  himself;  he  saw  no  use  in  having  in 
young  ones  for  her  to  frolic  with.  Well,  she  tried  coaxing, 
and  then  pouting ;  and  then,  no  one  knows  what  had  ha]i- 
pened,  but  one  morning  quite  early  she  came  running 
through  these  trees,  in  ht-r  white  night-gown,  all  her  long 
hlack  hair  flying  over  her  shoulders,  and  she  plunged  into 
the  jXKil.  It  is  deep,  mademoiselle,  how  deep  no  one 
knows,  and  it  is  said  there  are  large  holes  in  it ;  certainly 
she  was  never  seen  again,  in  life  or  in  death,  and  since  then 
the  pool  has  been  as  you  see  it.” 

Eugenie’s  face  has  grown  paler  and  paler,  but  as  the 
housekeeper  ends  her  wits  come  back. 

“  But,  if  no  one  knows  this,  how  can  you  be  sure  it  hap¬ 
pened  ?  ”  She  looks  very  incredulous. 

”  Voila!  that  is  the  whole  matter.”  The  black  eyes 
wink  with  excitement.  “  It  is  my  mother,  mademoiselle, 
who  has  been  housekcejier  to  the  relation  of  Monsieur 
Furet,  and  though  it  was  talked  of  at  first  it  was  forgotten  ; 
she  kept  the  secret  close  ;  and  it  has  been,  perhaps,  for 
that  reason,  among  others,  that  monsieur  has  chosen  me 
to  be  his  housekeeper  when  he  came  to  live  here.” 

“  I  wonder  you  could  stay,”  says  Eugdnie,  dreamily. 

“  Dame  !  mademoiselle,  the  pond  is  far  enough,  and  the 
house  is  pleasant  enough  for  me.  I  have  harmed  no  one, 
so  why  should  I  fear  ghosts’/  If  the  poor  young  lady’s 
conscience  had  been  clear  she  would  not  have  drowned  her¬ 
self,  perhaps.”  She  checks  herself  by  a  strong  effort  ;  she 
longs  to  say  something  on  the  sin  of  a  young  girl  who  mar¬ 
ried  an  old  man  for  his  money,  but  something  in  Eugdnie 
imposes  restraint,  and  the  consciousness  of  this  increases 
Margot’s  dislike. 

She  stands  aside  to  let  the  young  lady  pass  on  to  the 
rocher,  and  then  she  slips  into  the  kitchen  garden  and 
begins  to  gather  herbs. 

V. 

Two  hours  have  passed,  and  Jacques  Rousset  grows  im¬ 
patient. 

“  Dame !  what  can  they  be  doing  all  this  time  at 
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Furet’s?”  He  has  smoked  two  pipes,  and  since  then  he 
has  taken  a  nap,  and  now  he  stretches  himself,  yawns, 
and  comes  down  the  steps  again  to  look  for  his  wife  and 
daughter. 

In  the  distance,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  the  ground  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  mill  is  shut  in  by  tall  black  wooden  gates.  One 
of  these  is  opening  now.  Jacques  looks  eageny,  but  it  is 
only  a  man  who  passes  through  the  gate  and  holds  it  open. 

Jacques  shades  his  eyes  with  his  hand  and  tries  to  make 
out  the  intruder,  and  then  he  claps  both  hands  to  his 
sides  with  a  chuckle  of  exultation. 

“  Well  done,  old  Furet  I  ”  he  laughs.  “  How  well  the 
old  fellow  hows  I  Come,  it  must  be  a  settled  thing,  or  I 
don’t  think  he  would  have  given  them  his  company  home 
again.”  Jacques  sighs  in  the  midst  of  his  content.  “  But 
—  but  —  somehow,  I  had  not  thought  my  little  Eugdnie 
would  have  been  won  so  soon.” 

But  though  the  ex-aoocat  bows  the  ladies  through  the 
gate  be  takes  his  leave  of  them  there,  and  does  not  attempt 
to  follow  them  as  they  slowly  mount  the  hill. 

“  He  is  not  coming.  Ah  1  thou  art  in  the  wrong,  friend 
Furet.”  Jacipies  looks  disappointed  as  the  gate  closes  on 
his  daughter’s  suitor.  “  Faint  heart  never  wins  ;  however, 
if  he  has  won,”  he  said,  reflectively,  “  tant  mieux." 

Madame  Rousset  quickens  her  pace  as  she  comes  nearer, 
till  at  last  she  runs  into  her  husband’s  arms  and  kisses 
him  on  both  cheeks. 

This  achievement  having  left  her  too  breathless  for 
words,  she  stands  smiling  and  panting,  while  Jacques 
pushes  by  her  to  meet  Eugenie, 

At  the  sight  of  her  face  his  hopes  get  a  sudden  chill. 
She  is  so  pale,  and  her  eyes  have  a  strange,  scared  look  in 
them. 

“  What  is  it,  my  bird  ?  ”  he  says  softly.  “  Art  thou 
faint,  Eugenie  ?  ” 

“Faint’/”  Madame  Rousset  has  recovered  herself. 
“  She  is  a  little  weary  with  amusement,  that  is  all.  I 
thought  we  should  never  get  to  the  end  of  all  the  wonders 
we  have  seen.  Think  then,  Jacques,  of  a  man  who  knows 
all  about  the  Romans,  and  who  has  a  coin  which  came  out 
of  a  pyramid.  The  Mus^e  at  Rouen  is  nothing  to  him;  he 
has  treasures  from  every  part  of  the  world.” 

“  Tais-toi,  bavarde.”  Jac(|ues  speaks  good-humoredly, 
but  he  is  puzzled  by  the  sadness  in  his  daughter’s  face, 
and  he  puts  her  hand  under  his  arm,  and  helps  her  up  the 
bill. 

No  one  speaks  again  till  they  reach  the  foot  of  the  steps  ; 
then  .Jacques  says,  “  We  had  better  go  indoors  to  talk; 
Marie’s  ears  are  of  the  longest.” 

As  soon  as  they  reach  the  kitchen  Madame  Rousset 
unties  her  cap-strings,  wipes  her  face  with  her  handker¬ 
chief,  and  prepares  to  chatter  her  fill,  but  she  is  stopped  at 
the  outset. 

“  Pardon,  my  mother.”  Eugdnie  rises  up  and  stands 
between  her  parents,  looking  first  at  one  and  then  at  the 
other  with  wistful  eyes ;  “  I  want  to  speak  first,”  she  says 
simply,  “  because  I  want  to  spare  a  disappointment  to  my 
father.” 

“  A  disappointment  ?  What  then  ’/  The  girl  is  a  fool  I  ” 
Madame  Rousset  begins  angrily,  her  pink  face  aflame. 

“  Veux  lu  te  taire,  Jeanneton  ?  ”  Jacques  is  terribly 
savage,  he  cannot  be  angry  with  his  pet,  so  he  vents  his 
wrath  on  his  wife. 

Eugenie  pres.ses  her  hands  tightly  together;  she  feels 
very  shy,  and  yet  she  must  follow  the  impulse  which  urges 
on  her  words. 

“  My  father !  ”  —  instinctively  she  feels  her  best  chance 
of  being  umlerstood  lies  with  her  father  —  “  this  morning 
it  seemed  to  me  possible  to  marry  and  live  happily  with 
any  one,  even  with  a  husband  so  old  as  Monsieur  Furet. 
And  now  a  great  fear  has  come  to  me  that  I  might  be  un¬ 
happy,  and  then  you  and  my  mother  and  Monsieur  Furet 
would  all  suffer  through  my  fault.” 

Madame  Rousset  gets  on  her  feet  in  her  intense  eager¬ 
ness  to  put  in  a  word,  but  Jacques  points  to  the  door,  and 
then  lays  his  finger  on  his  lips  with  so  much  sternness  of 
expression  that  she  subsides  quickly. 
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“  Dost  thou  mean  ”  —  he  speaks  severely,  for  the  disap¬ 
pointment  is  heavier  than  Eugdnie  guesses  at  —  “  that 
thou  wilt  not  marry  our  neighbor  ?  ” 

Eugdnie’s  head  droops,  and  she  goes  on  with  the 
thoughts  that  have  been  pressing  on  her  ever  since  she 
rejoined  her  mother  in  Monsieur  Furet’s  garden. 

As  they  left  his  house  she  remarked  Monsieur  Furet’s 
transient  look  of  vexation  at  the  non-appearance  of  Mar¬ 
got.  He  called  for  her  loudly,  but  no  answer  came,  and  it 
flashed  then  on  Eugenie  that  the  housekeeper’s  story  might 
be  merely  a  scarecrow  invented  by  the  wily  woman  to 
shield  herself  from  the  intrusion  of  a  mistress.  But  her 
own  feeling  of  dread  when  she  first  entered  the  house 
weighs  heavily,  and  also  the  sudden  light  which  Margot’s 
story  has  thrown  on  such  a  marriage  as  hers  would  be  with 
Monsieur  Furet.  Eugdnie  is  hasty  sometimes,  but  never 
weak.  She  raises  her  head  and  looks  frankly  into  her 
father’s  vexed  eyes. 

“ My  father,  I  see  now  that  if  I  say  ‘Yes’  at  once,  I  am 
only  marrying  Monsieur  Furet  for  his  money.”  Jacques 
winces  and  looks  at  his  dusty  shoes.  “  You  have  both  ” 
—  she  looks  round  at  her  mother;  madame  sits  swaying 
herself  from  side  to  side  on  her  hard  wooden  chair,  tapping 
her  mouth  impatiently  with  one  stumpy  finger  —  “always 
been  very  kind  and  indulgent  to  me,  more  than  I  deserve, 
and  I  believe  you  will  not  hurry  me  now.  This  evening  I 
will  go  down  to  church  for  le  xalut,  and  after  service  I  will 
ask  our  Blessed  Lady  to  tell  me  what  I  am  to  do,  and 
what  answer  you  are  to  give  to  Monsieur  Furet.” 

Madame  opens  her  mouth  and  her  eyes,  but  she  is  too 
devout  to  protest. 

Jacques  smiles ;  he  looks  appeased,  but  he  shakes  his 
head. 

“  How  art  thou  to  know  when  thou  gettest  thine  answer, 
my  child?”  he  says  sceptically.  “We  cannot  expect 
Monsieur  Furet  to  wait  hat  in  hand  for  thy  decision” 

Eugenie  holds  her  forehead  to  be  kissed.  “I  always 
ask  for  all  I  want  at  the  altar,”  she  says,  “  and  I  shall  not 
be  deceived  now.” 

She  goes  and  kisses  her  mother,  and  then  she  leaves 
them  together. 

Eugdnie  wakes  with  a  start  and  looks  round  with  fright¬ 
ened  eyes. 

Yes,  there  are  the  whitewashed  walls  of  her  own  bed¬ 
room,  and  there  is  the  window  just  opposite  her  little  bed, 
and  through  this  the  sun  is  shining  and  the  sky  looks 
bright  and  blue. 

“  Has  it  been  all  a  dream  ?  ”  says  the  girl  sleepily,  and 
she  rubs  her  eyes  hard.  “  When  I  waked  before  it  was 
night,  and  since  then  all  this  has  happened,  and  they  say 
a  morning  dream  always  happens  truly.” 

She  dresses  herself,  and  then  she  looks  out.  It  must  be 
very  early,  for  not  even  Martin  the  cow-herd  is  stirring. 
There  is  a  soft  mist  on  the  river  which  runs  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill.  The  cocks  are  crowing  loudly,  but  everything 
else  is  asleep.  Eugenie  sits  down  on  her  bed,  and  thinks 
over  her  dream.  Her  cheeks  are  dyed  with  warm  blushes  ; 
a  new  sensation,  a  new  life,  stirs  in  her  heart.  She  loves. 
Yes,  it  must  be  love,  this  ardent  longing  to  see  the  stran¬ 
ger  in  reality  who  has  been  speaking  to  her  so  sweetly  as  she 
slept.  Ah  I  how  plainly  she  sees  bis  face  now  as  she  closes 
her  eyes  again  and  calls  up  the  whole  scene  I 

She  is  out-of-doors  ;  where,  she  does  not  picture,  for  all 
her  sight  is  concentrated  on  her  companion.  He  is  tall, 
and  his  face  is  dark,  but  the  large  hat  he  wears  shadows 
it ;  he  is  quite  unlike  any  one  she  has  ever  seen  ;  he  looks 
more  like  an  inhabitant  of  a  city  than  a  countryman,  and 
his  speech  is  like  music ;  there  is  no  Norman  harshness  in 
it.  She  feels  the  stranger’s  arm  steal  softly  round  her 
waist,  and  his  eyes  seem  to  stir  every  pulse  in  her  body. 

Eugdnie  could  sit  all  day  dreaming  out  her  dream; 
it  frightens  her,  and  yet  there  is  a  delight  mingled  with 
her  fear;  but  a  stir  in  the  house  below  rouses  her;  she 
goes  again  to  the  window  and  looks  out. 

She  sees  the  gray  spire,  and  with  this  comes  a  sudden 
thought  of  the  garden  it  overlooks,  and  of  Monsieur  Furet. 


Eugenie  turns  away  with  sick  loathing,  and  then  she 
remembers  her  prayer  last  night  at  the  altar. 

“  I  prayed  to  be  shown  what  was  right  to  do,  for  it 
seemed  like  self-will  to  disobey ;  and  now  I  know  —  oh  1 
I  know  what  to  do.  I  must  not  marry  that  old  man.” 

For  she  feels  in  that  glimpse  of  vision- love  how  impos¬ 
sible  it  would  be  to  marry  without  it,  and  her  repulsion 
for  Monsieur  Furet  tells  her  also  it  never  can  come  for 
him.  She  goes  down-stairs,  and  she  sees  her  father 
coming  in  to  breakfast. 

“  Tiens  !  thou  art  late,  my  little  one.  Why,  thy  cheeks 
are  red  as  a  rose,  my  Eugenie  I  ” 

And  indeed  Eugenie  has  grown  crimson.  The  dream, 
which  in  her  own  room  was  so  real  and  vivid,  seems  to 
dwindle  into  childishness  at  the  sight  of  her  father,  but 
she  resolves  to  spieak. 

“  Father,  do  not  be  angry,  but  I  cannot  marry  Monsieur 
Furet.  I  prayed  last  night  to  our  Lady  for  help  and 
guidance.  1  went  on  praying,  father,  till  the  sacristan 
came  to  lock  the  church ;  and  this  morning  my  answer 
has  come.  I  cannot  marn'  a  man  unless  1  love  him,  and 
1  feel  I  could  never  love  Monsieur  Furet.” 

The  shrinking  dislike  in  her  face  is  more  powerful  than 
her  words.  Jacques  sighs,  remonstrates  a  little,  and  finally 
gives  in ;  and  when  an  hour  afterwards  he  finds  his  wife 
in  full  tide  of  reproach,  he  imposes  silence  angrily,  and 
tells  her  that  Eugdnie  is  to  be  let  alone,  and  that  he  shall 
give  Monsieur  Furet  his  conge. 

VI. 

A  year  has  passed  away,  and  has  brought  changes  with 
it.  Twice  since  his  first  refusal  by  Eugdnie  Monsieur  Fu¬ 
ret  has  again  proposed  himself  as  her  husband,  and  each 
time  Eugenie  has  been  conscious  that  the  refusal  she  per¬ 
severes  in  giving  irritates  her  mother  and  disappoints  her 
father’s  hopes.  Madame  had  a  severe  fall  down  the  lad¬ 
der-staircase  about  six  months  ago,  and  since  that  time  she 
has  been  a  somewhat  restless  prisoner,  so  that  Jacques 
takes  her  place  on  this  bright  autumn  afternoon,  and  goes 
with  Eugdnie  to  the  fite  at  La  Mailleraye. 

It  is  a  gay  scene.  From  Caudebec  itself,  from  Yatte- 
ville  and  Yillequier,  and  all  the  neighboring  villages,  the 
prettiest  girls  and  the  most  likely-looking  youths  have 
assembled.  The  elders  sit  on  long  benches  under  the 
shade  of  the  elm-trees,  but  the  young  folks  are  waltzing 
away  on  the  green  close  by,  to  the  music  of  a  fiddle,  two 
cornets,  and  a  flute. 

The  couples  seem  all  well  matched  except  Eugenie  and 
her  partner.  She  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Monsieur  Al¬ 
phonse  Poiret,  the  rich  jeweller  of  Caudebec ;  and  although 
he  has  a  handsome  Jewish  face,  and  is  gorgeous  in  a  scar¬ 
let  scarf,  with  a  pin  in  which  shines  a  real  diamond,  yet 
be  cannot  dance  ;  he  only  flounders  like  a  playful  elephant, 
while  Eugenie  flits  round  him  like  a  fairy.  But  she  docs 
not  look  quite  happy.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  have  so  poor 
a  partner,  when  she  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  best 
dancer  in  Yillequier,  and  Caudebec  besides,  nor  is  it 

£leasant  to  see  Kosine  Leroux  sniggering  with  Yictor 
)elpierre  every  time  she  whirls  past ;  and  now,  as  she 
stands  panting  for  breath,  and  longing  to  be  rid  of  her 
awkward  partner,  she  bears  Fran<;ine,  the  baker's  daugh¬ 
ter,  say  to  Jules  Barrihre,  “  Do  you  see  Beauty  and  uie 
Beast  ?  I  would  rather  sit  still  all  day  than  make  such  an 
exhibition  of  myself.” 

Fran9ine  smiles  while  she  speaks,  but  the  biting  sar¬ 
casm  in  her  tone  brings  tears  into  Eugtinie’s  eyes. 

“  I  am  tired,  monsieur,”  she  says  to  Alphonse  Poiret. 
“  If  you  will  excuse  me  I  will  sit  down  and  rest.” 

Pardon,  mademoiselle.  There  is  a  chair  close  by  the 
bench  under  the  trees.” 

The  voice  seems  to  come  from  just  behind  her,  and  its 
tone  thrills  through  Eugenie  strangely.  Where  has  she 
heard  that  musical  utterance  ?  She  looks  round  quickly, 
but  she  can  only  see  the  plump  person  of  Madame  Hau- 
lard  with  her  tall,  gawky  daughter  on  her  arm. 

“  Leaving  off  dancing  already,  Eugdnie  ?  ”  Madame 
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Haulard’n  voice  has  always  a  slight  accent  of  reproof  in  it  We  at  Villequier  are  visited  by  all  travellers.  There  is 
when  she  addresses  young  people.  “I  thought  you  never  no  such  mlir’  —  he  says  this  in  a  low  voice  — “in  the 
gave  in.”  north  of  France.” 

Eugenie  feels  ready  to  cry.  She  bows  to  the  gorgeous 
jeweller,  and  goes  to  look  for  her  father.  She  draws  a  vii. 


deep  sigh  of  relief  when  at  last  she  reaches  a  vacant  chair 
near  the  bench  on  which  the  miller  sits  smoking. 

“  Mademoiselle  sighs ;  and  yet  dancing  makes  the  heart 
gaj^  is  it  not  so  V  ” 

This  time  Eugenie  looks  up  at  once,  and  then  her  eyes 
fall  again  and  a  deep  blush  spreads  over  her  face.  A  tall 
man  stands  beside  her.  His  face  is  dark,  and  is  shadowed 
by  a  broad  felt  hat ;  but  there  can  be  no  mistake  in  his 
likeness  to  the  stranger  of  her  dream.  It  is  he  himself — 
the  idol  she  has  secretly  worshipped  since  her  vigil  before 
the  altar. 

“I  —  I  am  a  little  out  of  breath,”  she  stammers ;  and 
then  she  plays  with  her  bonnet-strings.  She  is  terribly 
agitated.  She  longs  to  look  up  again,  but  she  has  no 
courage ;  she  feels  that  the  stranger’s  dark  eyes  are  fixed 
on  her  face. 

“  That  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,”  he  says.  How  the 
sweet,  soft  music  of  his  voice  steals  iuto  her  soul  I  “  Ma¬ 
demoiselle  has  been  sacrificed  to  an  incapable  partner.  A 
good  partner  is  the  soul  of  dancing.” 

After  this  there  comes  silence.  Jacques  rouses  after 
a  bit  and  looks  round  for  Eugenie.  Seeing  her  so  near  he 
goes  and  fetches  her  a  glass  of  sirop,  and  then,  scanning 
her  companion  with  his  alert,  half-closed  Norman  eyes,  he 
says,  — 

“  Pardon,  monsieur  is  apparently  a  stranger  ?  ” 

“Yes,  monsieur;  I  am  from  raris,  and  my  name  is 
Hyppolite  Laborde  —  at  your  service ;  ”  and  then  the  two 
men  take  off  their  hats  and  bow  as  only  Frenchmen  can 
bow  in  similar  circumstances.  “  I  am  a  writer,  monsieur, 
and  I  have  come  into  your  charming  country  for  fresh  air 
and  fresh  ideas.  I  am  enchanted  with  Caudebee  and  with 
its  people,  and  I  shall  be  sorry  to  leave  it.  I  have  been 
wishing  to  dance,”  —  he  looks  as  innocently  as  possible 
into  the  face  of  the  miller,  divining  that  be  is  the  father 
of  Eugenie  —  “  but  there  is  no  chance  for  me ;  all  the 
young  i)eople  seem  old  friends,  and  a  new-comer  is  left  in 
the  lurch.” 

The  miller  laughs. 

“Do  you  say  so?  It  is  the  first  time  I  ever  knew  a 
Parisian  modest.  VV’hy,  friend,  ‘  The  gods  help  those  who 
help  themselves.’  Here  is  my  daughter  Eugenie,  without 
a  partner — though  how  she  comes  to  be  sitting  down  I 
don’t  understand.  Art  thou  tired,  little  one  ?  ” 

Eugenie’s  heart  throbs  with  delight,  but  still  she  wishes 
the  stranger  to  ask  her  himself. 

“  I  am  afraid  I  must  not  dance,”  she  says  calmly.  “  I 
told  Monsieur  Poiret  I  was  tired,  and  it  is  still  the  same 
waltz.” 

“  But  monsieur  is  dancing  again,”  the  stranger  speaks 
eagerly.  “  Now  that  I  have  the  permission  of  monsieur  her 
father,  I  wait  but  till  mademoiselle  bas  reposed  herself  to 
have  the  honor  of  claiming  her  hand.” 

Is  she  dreaming  again,  or  is  this  reality  ?  and  has  the 
life  that  she  has  passed  through  since  that  delicious  vision 
been  the  dream  ?  she  asks  herself  as  she  is  wafted  round 
blissfully  on  the  stranger’s  arm.  Eugenie  only  knows  that 
she  could  waltz  on  forever,  and  then  at  each  pause  in  the 
dance,  as  she  stands  with  her  partner  a  little  apart  from 
the  rest,  and  listens  to  the  words  so  like  those  she  listened 
to  in  her  dream,  —  words  which  gradually  grow  more  and 
more  full  of  fervent  meaning,  —  it  seems  to  her  life  has 
been  empty  till  now,  and  that  the  joy  of  this  afternoon  is 
too  intense  to  last. 

Presently  they  are  standing  still  near  her  father  again, 
and  she  hears  him  ask  her  partner  if  he  is  staying  at  La 
Mailleraye. 

“I  am  not  staying  anywhere,  monsieur.  I  reached 
Caudebee  yesterday,  heard  of  the  fete  here  to-day,  and 
came  over  in  mere  idleness.” 

“  Then  you  must  come  and  see  my  mill  to-morrow,”  — 
Jacques  slaps  him  on  the  shoulder,  —  “  and  our  chateau.  \ 


It  is  two  months  since  the  ffite  at  La  Mailleraye.  The 
little  village  of  Villequier  is  all  astir,  and  a  crowd  of 
idlers  is  waiting  round  the  church  porch. 

Outside  the  crowd,  just  beyond  Monsieur  Furet’s  gar- 
den-gate,  stands  Margot,  looking  eager  and  restless.  Tier 
black  eyes  glitter  with  a  fierce,  triumphant  light.  She  is 
safe  ;  for  at  this  moment  Eugenie  is  being  wedded  to  Mon¬ 
sieur  Hyppolite  Laborde,  and  there  is  no  fear  that  she 
will  ever  reign  over  the  menaye  of  Monsieur  F uret. 

“  Little  vain  fool  I  She  believed  the  tale  I  told,  and  so 
she  gave  up  my  poor  besotted  master.  He  ’ll  hanker  after 
her,  though,  to  the  day  of  his  death.  See  him  nowl  ” 

She  shrugs  her  shoulders  in  disdain,  and  shelters  herself 
behind  a  huge  countryman,  who  is  hanging  on  the  skirls 
of  the  crowd. 

Monsieur  Furet  has  just  come  out  of  church.  He  is  the 
first  of  the  bridal  party  who  has  appeared  in  the  porch ; 
most  of  the  others  are  busy  signing  names  in  the  vestry. 

Monsieur  Furet  is  smiling,  and  he  holds  a  large  bouquet 
in  his  band. 

There  is  a  buzz  of  voices,  and  the  children  cry,  “  La 
voila !  ”  and  out  comes  Eugenie,  veiled  from  head  to  foot 
and  leaning  on  her  husband’s  arm. 

He  is  looking  so  fondly  at  the  blushing  face  under  the 
veil  that  he  does  not  see  Monsieur  Furet;  but  the  ex  avocut 
places  himself  in  Eugenie’s  path. 

“  Madame,”  he  says,  with  much  dignity,  “  I  wish  you  all 
happiness.  Monsieur,”  —  he  looks  at  Hyppolite, —  “you 
have  a  wife  who  is  wise  as  well  as  lovely  — yes,  wiser  than 
heads  much  older  than  her  own.” 

He  bows  and  stands  aside  to  let  them  pass,  oflering  the 
bou(iuet  gallantly  to  Eugenie. 

“  There  is  no  fool  like  an  old  fool,”  says  Margot. 
“  Peste  1  1  should  not  wonder  if  he  leaves  her  his  money, 
after  all  1  ” 


AERONAUTICAL  MACHINES. 

Ik  the  fabulous  stories  of  antiquity  could  be  credited,  it 
might  be  believed  that  a  method  of  navigating  the  air  was 
known  to  the  ancients.  The  aeronautic  Might  of  the  Cre¬ 
tan  philosopher,  and  the  luckless  fate  of  his  son  in  the 
Icarian  Sea,  is  a  tale  well  known  to  all  school-boys. 
Strabo  tells  of  a  people  of  Scythia  who  had  a  method  of 
elevating  themselves  in  the  air  by  means  of  smoke,  al¬ 
though  he  does  not  mention  in  what  manner,  or  whether  by 
the  intervention  of  any  mechanical  contrivance.  Roger 
Bacon  alludes  to  a  flying-machine,  although  he  confesses 
that  he  has  not  seen  it,  and  seems  to  have  known  little  of 
it  beyond  the  inventor’s  name.  The  first  hinlorical  flying 
experiment  was  made  in  Scotland,  by  an  Italian  friar, 
whom  James  IV.  had  made  prior  of  Tongland.  The  man, 
who  was  a  great  favorite  of  the  king’s,  from  his  pre¬ 
sumed  scientific  attainments,  and  his  supposed  successes 
in  alchemy,  was  commonly  believed  to  be  in  league  with 
“  Auld  Hornie.”  Thinking  that  he  had  discovered  a 
method  of  flying  though  the  air,  the  prior  appointed  a 
certain  day,  in  1510,  for  an  aerial  ascension,  and  invited 
the  king  and  his  coOrt  to  witness  the  feat.  At  the  ap¬ 
pointed  time,  the  Italian,  bedecked  with  an  enormous  pair 
of  wings,  ascended  one  of  the  battlements  of  Stirling 
Castle,  and  in  the  presence  of  King  James  and  his  court, 
spread  his  plumes,  and  vaulted  into  the  air.  Unfortunately 
for  the  prior’s  reputation,  the  experiment  was  a  complete 
failure.  Amid  the  laughter  and  derision  of  the  whole  as¬ 
sembly,  the  would-be  aeronaut  came  tumbling  headlong 
down  ;  and  although  a  manure-heap  luckily  saved  his  neck, 
his  thigh-bone  was  broken.  As  is  invariably  the  case,  the 
hapless  experimentalist  had  an  excuse  for  his  non-success; 
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it  was  to  be  attributed,  he  asserted,  to  the  fact  that  his 
wings  included  some  feathers  from  common  fowls,  instead 
of  having  been  all  from  eagles  and  other  noble  birds  I 

In  1617,  unwarned  by  this  disaster,  a  monk  of  Tubingen 
manufactured  for  himself  wings  of  parchment,  and  leaped 
with  them  into  the  air  from  a  high  tower :  he  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  was  killed.  In  1670,  the  first  really  scientific 
project  for  navigating  the  air  was  devised  by  Francis  Lana, 
a  Jesuit.  Ilis  plan  was  to  use  globes  made  of  exceedingly 
attenuated  metal,  the  interior  of  which  was  exhausted  of 
the  air.  The  specific  gravity  of  these  globes  being  much 
less  than  that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  they  must 
necessarily  rise.  Upon  this  hint  one  of  the  Montgolfiers 
would  appear  to  have  based  his  experiments,  although  a 
publication,  contemporary  with  him,  asserts  that  he  first 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  balloon  from  seeing  an  open  paper 
globe,  into  which  he  had  accidentally  let  some  smoke,  slip 
from  his  hands,  and  mount  into  the  air.  Acting  upon  this 
chauce  experiment,  he  pursued  his  studies  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  until,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1783,  he  was  enabled  to  let 
oif,  in  the  presence  of  his  townsfolk,  a  paper  balloon  of 
more  than  a  hun<lred  feet  in  circumference.  This  experi¬ 
ment  was  the  first  successful  one  ever  made.  The  bal¬ 
loon’s  ascension  was  caused  by  the  expansion  of  the  air  in 
it  through  the  agency  of  a  fire  underneath.  The  fame  of 
Montgolfier’s  discovery  spread  rapidly,  and  produced  an 
almost  incredible  sensation.  Everybody  fancied  that  the 
navigation  of  the  air  was  about  to  become  an  easy  task. 

On  the  27th  of  August,  1783,  Messieurs  Charles  and 
Robert  set  off  an  aerostatic  globe  from  Paris.  It  was 
twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and  only  weighed  forty  pounds. 
It  was  made  of  a  kind  of  taffeta,  coated  with  gum,  and 
filled  with  an  inllammable  gas,  obtained  by  the  dissolution 
of  iron  filings  in  vitriolic  acid.  Estimated  to  have  attained 
an  elevation  of  twelve  thousand  feet,  it  descended,  after  a 
voyage  of  only  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  at  Gonesse,  a 
village  about  twelve  miles  from  Paris.  Other  and  more 
daring  experiments  followed,  until,  on  September  19  of 
the  same  year,  the  Montgolfiers  started  a  balloon  weighing 
seven  hundred  pounds,  to  the  neck  of  which  was  suspended 
a  cage,  carrying  the  first  living  voyagers  that  had  yet 
travelled  tht;  air,  in  the  shape  of  a  sheep  and  two  fowls. 
The  success  of  this  journey  tempted  its  projectors  into  a 
'still  more  Inuardous  experiment,  and  on  the  21st  of  the 
following  November,  a  balloon  was  sent  off  from  Paris,  to 
which  was  appended  a  car,  containing  two  human  beings, 
the  Manjuis  d’Arlandes,  and  M.  Pilatre  de  Rozier.  The 
aerial  navigators  soon  disappeared  from  the  sight  of  the 
anxious  spectators,  and  after  a  voyage  of  twenty-five  min¬ 
utes’  duration,  descended  in  the  open  country,  several  miles 
from  the  city.  Their  balloon  was  raised  by  means  of  rare¬ 
fied  air,  created  by  a  stove-fire  carried  in  the  car,  and  fed 
by  the  voyagers,  from  time  to  time,  with  straw.  The  ma¬ 
chine  was  seventy  feet  high,  and  forty-six  feet  in  diameter ; 
it  contained  sixty  thousand  cubic  feet  of  air,  and  weighed 
(with  all  its  contents)  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  hun¬ 
dred-weight.  The  success  of  this  experiment  was  deemed 
so  marvellous,  that  a  report  of  it  was  drawn  up  on  the 
spot,  and  signed  by  Franklin  and  several  notabilities  who 
were  present. 

On  the  2d  of  December  following,  a  still  more  remark¬ 
able  aerial  journey  was  performed  by  Messieurs  Charles 
and  Robert,  junior.  They  terminated  their  aerial  journey 
without  any  mishap  ;  and  from  his  success,  M.  Charles  was 
led  to  conceive,  as  he  himself  says,  “  perhaps  a  little  too 
hastily,”  the  idea  of  being  able  to  steer  one’s  course  through 
the  air.  This  idea,  the  unsolved  problem  of  aerial  navi¬ 
gation,  was  at  once  caught  at  by  the  public,  and  on  the 
very  day  of  the  last-named  ascent,  the  Lyons  Academy 
offered  a  prize  of  twelve  hundred  tivres  for  the  best  disser¬ 
tation  on  this  subject :  ‘‘  To  find  the  most  certain  and  most 
simple  method  of  directing  the  Air  Balloon  horizontally 
and  at  pleasure.”  To  accomplish  this  feat  is  what  the 
empirical  are  still  striving  at. 

Whilst  these  really  scientific  experiments  were  going  for¬ 
ward  in  France,  a  Mr.  Miller  was  exhibiting  in  London  a 
soi-disant  flying-machine,  made  in  the  form  of  a  West 


Indian  crow,  with  wings  acted  upon  by  mechanical  power’ 
“  in  a  perfect  imitation  of  nature.”  The  turning  of  a  winch 
gave  motion  to  a  small  wheel,  which  then  set  in  action 
other  wheels  to  the  right  and  left,  and  gave  play  to  the  two 
wings.  “  The  person  who  turns  this  winch,”  says  a  con¬ 
temporary  of  its  inventor,  “  being  seated  at  the  aerial  helm, 
guides,  at  the  same  time,  a  fine  spreading  tail  or  rudder, 
which  may  be  moved  with  ease  (as  may  the  wings)  in  any 
direction,  perpendicular,  horizontal,  or  oblique.  The  wings, 
the  pinions  of  which  are  formed  of  steel,  so  finely  tempered 
by  an  invention  of  the  ingenious  artist  that  a  file  will  not 
touch  them,  are  at  present  covered  with  crimson  silk;  but 
when  brought  into  action  will  be  covered  with  the  strong¬ 
est  gummed  silk.  The  whole  machine  weighs  five  hundred 
pounds,  and  will  carry  three  hundred.  The  artist  has  been 
employed  upon  it  many  years,  at  a  very  considerable  ex¬ 
pense  ;  for  which  reason  it  will  not  take  its  flight  till  a  sub¬ 
scription,  now  going  on,  to  reward  the  artist  for  his  skill 
and  labor  is  in  sufficient  forwardness.”  This  was  in  1 784  ; 
and  up  till  the  present  time  Mr.  Miller  does  not  appear 
to  have  “  raised  the  wind  ”  sufficiently  to  set  this  machine 
into  motion. 

The  success  of  the  Montgolfiers  and  others  had  the  effect 
of  bringing  many  new  competitors  into  the  field.  By  the 
end  of  1784,  no  less  than  twenty-eight  voyages  of  aerostatic 
machines  carrying  human  freights  are  recorded,  of  which 
the  most  interesting  is  that  of  Mr.  Tytler  of  Edinburgh, 
who  ascended  on  the  27th  of  August  of  that  year  in  a 
basket  appended  to  a  balloon,  and  travelled  for  about  half 
a  mile.  To  him  belongs  the  honor  of  being  the  first  aerial 
navigator  in  Great  Britain.  Most  of  these  early  aeronauts 
attempted  to  propel  or  guide  their  balloons  with  wings  or 
oars  of  various  kinds,  and  although  these  schemes  were 
necessarily  failures,  their  inventors  invariably  declared  that 
they  were  successes.  M.  Blanchard,  who  subse<}uently,  in 
1810,  crossed  the  English  Channel,  positively  affirmed,  in 
1784,  that  he  was  enabled  to  guide  his  balloon  by  means  of 
the  two  pairs  of  large  wings  or  sails  which  were  attached  to 
the  car.  In  his  account  of  his  third  aerial  journey,  made 
with  M.  Boby,  in  the  latter  year,  he  remarks  that,  when 
preparing  to  descend,  “  we  observed  a  large  number  of 
easants  running  towards  us,  and,  it  was  impossible  to 
now  their  intention,  we  again  took  night,  and  ascended  to 
nearly  twelve  hundred  feet.  My  wings  alone  produced 
this  effect,  and  with  great  ease.  ...  A  slight  motion  ena¬ 
bled  us  to  ascend  or  descend  at  pleasure.”  Before  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  ballooning,  M.  Blanchard  had  already  made  him¬ 
self  notorious  by  the  manufacture  of  a  machine  for  flying. 
He  tried  the  invention  in  Paris,  but  unsuccessfully,  although 
it  is  alleged  that  he  raised  himself  a  short  distance  from 
the  earth  with  it.  Not  yet  discouraged,  “  he  made  a  second 
experiment,”  quaintly  records  a  contemporary,  “  by  sending 
off  a  criminal  in  the  machine  from  the  top  of  the  church  of 
Notre-Dame  at  Paris.”  The  criminal,  who  was  con¬ 
demned  to  death,  was  offered  his  liberty  if  the  experiment 
succeeded,  and,  avers  our  authority,  il  was  successful.  M. 
Blanchard  then  built  a  flying-boat  to  carry  the  despatches 
for  the  French  government  from  Brest  to  Paris;  but  this 
project  failed  to  answer  his  expectations,  and  it  was  not 
until  after  the  balloon  exploits  of  Messieurs  Charles  and 
Robert,  that  he  learned  how  to  traverse  the  air.  He  must 
have  been  somewhat  of  a  charlatan ;  and  his  repeated 
declarations  that  he  directed  his  balloon  at  will  prevent 
us  putting  much  faith  in  his  amusing  accounts  of  his  aerial 
adventures. 

The  rarefied  air  which  the  Montgolfiers  made  use  of  was 
soon  exchanged  by  later  balloonists  for  hydrogen  gas  :  be¬ 
ing  the  lightest  gas  procurable,  it  was  deemed  the  best  for 
balloon-navigation,  but  the  difficulty  was  in  finding  any 
suitable  substance  sufficiently  impervious  to  its  escape. 
Oiled  silk,  which  was  generally  used,  could  not  retain  it ; 
and  it  was  not  until  Mr.  Green  introduced  coal-gas,  or  car- 
buretted  hydrogen,  into  his  balloons,  that  this  great  obsta¬ 
cle  was  overcome.  All  experiments  to  apply  machinery 
to  direct  balloons,  and  to  overcome  the  currents  of  air, 
have  signally  failed.  All  these  machines  are  at  the  mercy 
of  the  winds.  The  muscular  power  of  birds  proves  con- 
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clustvely  that  the  strength  required  to  move  in  the  air,  or 
to  fly,  is  so  great,  as  compared  with  the  size  of  the  bird, 
that  no  machine  could  be  Jouilt  that  could  carry,  suspended 
in  the  air,  machinery  enough  to  propel  it 


PEASANT  CUSTOMS  IN  SOUTH  GERMANY. 

The  subject  of  popular  superstitions  and  observances  is 
one  of  great  interest,  dating  back  as  it  does  to  remote  ages. 
Their  heathen  origin  may  still  be  easily  traced,  although 
Christianity  has  given  them  a  somewhat  different  charac¬ 
ter,  and  the  names  of  the  deities  themselves,  in  whose  honor 
the  rites  were  originally  established,  have  b^en  forgotten. 

Before  long  the  spread  of  civilization  will  sweep  away 
all  remains  of  these  ancient  traditions,  even  in  South  Ger¬ 
many,  where  as  yet  they  still  retain  a  strong  hold  on  the 
minds  of  the  peasantry.  It  therefore  appears  well  worth 
while  to  collect  some  account  of  these  quaint  customs  before 
they  become  extinct. 

Since  the  earliest  times  the  breeding  of  horses  has  been 
especially  cultivated  in  the  grassy  plains  of  I^ower  Bavaria, 
and  also  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Allg'au  and  Inn  moun¬ 
tains.  When  the  troops  of  the  Bavarian  dukes  accompa¬ 
nied  the  German  emperors  in  their  ex|M;ditions  to  Rome, 
the  Rott  Thai  chestnuts  formed  a  highly  esteemed  body  of 
cavalry;  and  to  this  day  the  Bavarian  regiments  of  light 
horse  obtain  most  of  their  steeds  and  their  best  riders  from 
that  part  of  the  country,  in  which  the  youths  possess  tra¬ 
ditional  renown  for  courage  and  dexterity  in  the  saddle. 

The  patron  saint  of  all  the  districts  where  horse-breeding 
flourishes  in  Upper  Germany  is  the  holy  horseman  St. 
George,  who  is  considered  to  be  peculiarly  learned  in  this 
branch.  On  the  24th  of  April,  his  festival  pastimes  take 
place,  which  evidently  testify  to  a  heathen  origin.  All  the 
peasants  of  the  neighborhood  assemble  at  some  chapel  ded¬ 
icated  to  the  saint,  or  else,  according  to  a  still  older  cus¬ 
tom,  where  some  gigantic  oak  or  lime  tree  stands  in  the 
midst  of  a  forest  clearing,  and  serves  as  a  trysting-place. 
Such  patriarchal  trees,  some  thousand  years  old,  are  called 
Ting-trees,  and  are  still  often  to  be  found  on  the  sites  of 
the  old  Pagan  altars  in  Bavaria.  Thousands  of  horses 
and  vehicles  of  every  description  form  a  circle  round  the 
sacred  object.  The  people  bring  provisions,  and  encamp 
in  the  open  air ;  the  priest  preaches  a  sermon  in  the  chapel 
and  then  blesses  the  horses. 

But  the  benediction  is  only  intended  to  give  a  Christian 
character  to  the  rite,  and  the  matter  of  most  importance  in 
the  Georgi  Ritt  (George’s  Ride),  as  it  is  called,  consists 
in  the  following  process. 

The  young  men  mount  their  best  horses,  without  saddles, 
and  gallop  three  times  round  the  chapel  or  tree,  before 
which  stands  the  priest,  or  in  his  absence  an  old  peasant, 
who  sprinkles  the  animals  with  holy  water  as  they  dash 
past,  and  casts  upon  them  earth,  which  has  been  dug  from 
the  roots  of  the  sacred  tree.  This  ceremony  preserves 
horse  and  rider  throughout  the  year  from  sickness,  stum¬ 
bling,  or  falling  ;  and  formerly  every  peasant  took  home  a 
handful  of  the  Dealing  earth  in  a  bag,  to  hang  up  in  the 
stable. 

This  is  apparently  the  remains  of  the  festival  of  some 
god  of  horses,  whose  protection  was  thus  sought.  It  may 
have  been  Freyr,  to  whom  horses’  heads  were  especially 
sacrificed,  and  whose  warlike  attributes  may  easily  have 
been  transformed  into  the  chivalrous  dragon-slayer. 

In  other  parts  different  saints  are  looked  upon  as  patrons 
of  horses,  particularly  St.  Bernard  and  St.  Leonard.  The 
latter  acts  a  most  important  part  in  Upper  Germany,  for 
to  him  the  peasant  confides  his  greatest  treasure,  which  he 
often  values  above  house  and  family,  namely,  his  cattle  and 
his  stables. 

St.  Leonard  has  become,  for  some  unknown  reason,  the 
patron  of  all  four-footed  domestic  animals ;  whilst  the 
feathered  race  has  its  own  saints.  For  instance,  doves  are 
under  the  protection  of  St.  Columb.  geese  under  that  of 
St.  Martin,  and  ducks  belong  to  St.  Vitus. 

In  the  whole  of  Bavaria,  Austria,  Swabia,  and  the  Alie- 


mannic  part  of  middle  Germany,  there  are  countless  small 
chapels,  generally  standing  in  some  clearing  of  the  woods, 
to  which  all  the  country-people  flock  in  pilgrimage  on  St. 
Leonard’s  day,  November  6th,  and  then  with  horses  and 
vehicles  they  drive  round  the  sacred  spot.  This  is  called 
the  “  Lienbards-Fahrt  ”  (Leonard’s  drive)  :  it  is  similar  to 
the  “  Georgi-Ritt,”  only  the  latter  is  confined  to  horses 
alone.  The  vehicles  used  on  this  occasion  are  constructed 
for  the  purpose,  and  consist  of  boxes  on  wheels.  They  are 
painted  bright  blue,  and  are  filled  with  young  and  old  folks, 
all  gayly  dressed  in  holiday  attire.  Some,  who  prefer  rid¬ 
ing,  come  with  their  horses  decked  out  with  ribbons  and 
gaudy  trappings.  Even  the  Sennerin  brings  ber  cows  from 
the  mountain  pastures.  The  day  is  concluded  with  music 
and  dancing. 

A  thoroughly  heathen  idea  is  the  common  custom  of  offer¬ 
ing  to  the  saint  wax  models  of  the  limbs  of  such  animals 
as  are  either  sick,  or  have  already  been  cured  by  his  aid. 
In  general,  the  offering  is  vowed  when  the  illness  breaks 
out,  and  presented  after  the  recovery.  Consequently,  the 
altar  of  St.  Leonard’s  Chapel  is  often  quite  covered  with 
these  gifts.  Cow  horns,  goat  horns,  heads  of  oxen,  horses’ 
necks,  pigs’  snouts,  the  fore  and  hind  legs  of  all  domestic 
animals,  and  even  their  hearts,  livers,  and  lungs,  all  testify 
to  the  power  and  veterinary  skill  of  the  saint. 

But  St.  Leonard  meets  with  wrath,  as  well  as  gratitued, 
should  his  help  not  prove  effectual.  Like  the  old  northern 
kings,  who  demolished  the  images  of  their  gods,  with  clubs, 
if  they  were  not  victorious  in  battle,  so  did  the  Baden  peas¬ 
ants  in  our  own  times,  for  they  cast  the  wooden  figure  of  St. 
Urban,i  the  tutelary  saint  of  vine  culture,  into  the  Rhine, 
because  he  did  not  ward  off  the  grape  disease.  Some  Aus¬ 
trian  peasants  behaved  in  a  similar  manner  :  when  the  foot 
and  mouth  disease  approached,  they  vowed  and  erected  a 
new  gilded  statue  to  St.  Leonard,  to  secure  his  protection, 
and  when  the  complaint  appeared,  despite  their  precau¬ 
tions,  and  killed  all  their  cattle,  they  destroyed  the  statue, 
and  threw  the  fragments  into  the  water,  bitterly  upbraiding 
the  ungrateful  saint. 

The  beautiful  custom  of  the  Sonnwend  fires,  on  the  Eve 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  is  well  known.  At  one  time,  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  in  official  quarters  to  put  <hem  down, 
but  in  vain.  The  peasants  were  obstinate,  and  Govern-  ^ 
ment  was  forced  to  yield  the  point.  Some  years  ago,  as 
many  as  thirty-seven  bonfires  have  been  counted  on  the 
summits  of  the  mountains  which  encircle  the  Chiem-See. 

In  the  Harz  Mountains,  and  on  the  Rhine,  there  are  so- 
called  Judas  fires  ;  in  South  Germany,  and  particularly  the 
Bavarian  Highlands,  we  find  the  Easter  and  St.  John’s 
fires.  The  former  are  lighted  on  Easter  Eve,  at  the  time 
when  the  Resurrection  is  considered  to  have  been  accom¬ 
plished.  On  the  23d  of  June  the  mountains  are  blazing 
with  the  Midsummer  fires.  Some  days  previously  boys  go 
about  from  house  to  house,  collecting  wood,  and  singing  — 

If  here  an  honest  roan  doth  live, 

A  fagot  he  will  gladly  give ; 

Two  fagots  and  two  sticks,  that  so, 

Our  fire  may  bravely  glare  and  glow  1 

Every  household  must  contribute  its  share,  or  else  the 
Bduerin  will  find  her  hearth  unproductive  during  the  year. 
The  flame  itself  possesses  prophetic,  saving,  healing,  and 
consecrating  powers.  Its  height  foretells  the  growth  of  the 
next  crop  of  flax  ;  whoever  jumps  over  the  fire  will  not  suffer 
from  sunstroke,  rheumatism,  or  fever  throughout  the  year. 
It  is  a  universal  custom  to  drive  sick  cattle  either  over  the 
smouldering  embers,  or  else  through  the  flame,  in  order  to 
restore  them  to  health  and  to  preserve  them  from  witch¬ 
craft,  accident,  and  pestilence.  Amongst  other  things,  a 
cart-wheel  is  dipped  in  pitch  and  poised  on  the  end  of  a 

>  Tbe  following  quaint  legend  Ib  told  at  Treyes  of  St.  Urban.  He  prayed 
,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  regulate  the  weather,  rain,  and  Bunsbine,  In  fluch 
I  a  manner  as  be  thought  would  be  most  conducire  to  tbe  growth  of  the  fines, 
i  and  his  entreaty  waa  granted.  But  he  forgot  the  wind,  and  consequently 
the  blossoms  allTell  off.  Only  one  bunch,  which  be  bad  bung  behind  a  door^ 

I  ripened,  thanks  to  the  current  of  ,.air.  However,  a  voice  from  heaven  bade 
him  not  to  be  diccouraged,  for  the  solitary  bunch  of  grapes  would  yield  so 
much  wine,  that  be  would  not  have  barrels  enough  to  contain  the  quantity. 
And  so  it  proved;  but  from  henceforth  St.  Urban  acknowledged  that  Prov> 
Idenee  understood  the  weather  better  than  be  did. 
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long  stick  ;  it  is  then  set  alight,  and,  after  being  whirled 
round  a  few  times,  it  is  hurled  down  the  mountain-side, 
while  the  “  wheel  driver  ”  dedicates  it  in  some  such  lines  as 
these :  — 

Away,  my  wheel ;  now  fly 
To  Mittenwald  hard  by ; 

But  wheresoe’er  I  thee  shall  throw, 

To  none  but  Lise  thou  must  go ! 

In  former  times,  when  the  priest  himself  used  to  bless 
the  fire,  the  wheel  was  usually  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trin¬ 
ity.  However,  by  degrees,  wordly  interests  gained  the 
upper  hand,  and  the  young  men  now  generally  celebrate 
the  names  of  their  sweethearts. 

But  the  moat  important  ceremony  is  when  the  youths 
and  maidens  leap  through  the  fire,  for  that  is  a  matter  of 
heart  and  hand.  The  mere  invitation  is  a  public  sign  of 
wooing,  and  acceptance  shows  that  the  suitor  is  favorably 
received.  One,  who  already  feels  pretty  certain  of  his  re¬ 
ception,  approaches  the  maiden  of  his  choice,  claps  his 
hands  and  sings, — 

Above  my  head,  below  my  head, 

My  hat  I  gayly  swing ; 

The  girl  that  I  love,  now  with  me. 

Must  through  the  fire  spring  ! 

If  he  receives  her  hand  as  a  token  tliat  she  is  willing  to  go 
through  fire  with  him,  as  well  as  through  life,  the  couple 
run  nand -in-hand  towards  the  flame,  and  attempt  to 
spring  over  or  through  it.  A  successful  spring  is  a  sure 
sign  that  the  two  young  people  belong  to  one  another  ; 
their  love  has  been  hallowed  by  fire.  But  should  one 
chance  to  fall  or  stumble,  something  will  probably  cause 
their  separation.  The  flickering  or  smoking  of  the  fire  sig¬ 
nifies  that  trials  are  in  store  for  the  newly-formed  alliance; 
but  when  the  flames  rise  up  high  and  clear  during  their 
leap,  or  crackle  as  though  rejoicing  over  the  agile  pair, 
then  the  future  life  may  be  commenced  at  once  in  peace 
and  security,  for  the  Midsummer  fire  has  foretold  prosper¬ 
ity. 

On  Midsummer  Eve,  and  also  on  the  nights  of  St.  Vitus 
(June  15th)  and  Peter  and  Paul  (June29tn),  a  peculiar  act 
of  sorcery  may  be  practised,  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
Bilmes,  or  Bilwis-Schnitt,  and  is  evidently  of  very  ancient 
origin.  A  peasant  who  wishes  to  possess  his  neighbor’s 
corn,  as  it  stands,  makes  a  compact  with  the  devil,  who  ap¬ 
pears  at  his  door  on  one  of  the  aforesaid  nights  in  the 
shape  of  a  rough  black  goat  with  fiery  eyes.  The  Neiding, 
as  the  sorcerer  is  called,  leaps  on  the  demon’s  back  and 
becomes,  like  him,  invisible  ;  on  his  left  foot  is  fastened  a 
sharp,  glit'ering  knife,  and  thus  he  rides  round  the  fields  of 
those  neighbors  who  have  the  finest  corn.  The  fiend-goat 
only  touches  the  tips  of  the  ears,  and  travels  long  distances 
with  incredible  speed.  The  result  is,  that  not  only  is  the 
corn  mown  down  in  the  immediate  track,  which  is  only 
about  a  foot's  breadth,  but  all  that  has  been  inclosed  in 
the  wide,  magic  circle  must  henceforth  grow  and  ripen 
in  the  barn  of  the  Bilwis- Schneider,  whilst  it  disappears 
in  the  neighbor’s  fields. 

But  as  great  mischief  may  be  thus  wrought  in  a  short 
time,  it  is  said  that  the  power  of  this  witchcraft  is  limited 
to  those  three  nights,  and  then  only  during  curfew  time  ; 
therefore  a  good  sacristan  knows  that  he  must  ring  as  short 
a  time  as  possible  on  these  evenings. 

However,  countercharms  exist  of  white,  or  allowable 
magic,  against  the  black  of  the  Bilwis  rider.  Any  one  who 
can  find  a  cuckoo’s  nest,  or  the  skin  of  an  adder,  or  else  an 
old  mole-hill,  and  lays  it  on  his  head,  and  sits  on  a  bound¬ 
ary  stone,  wilt  become  invisible,  and  can  recognize  the  un¬ 
holy  rider.  If  he  is  called  by  name  tbe  goat  vanishes  with 
a  howl,  the  sorcerer  is  thrown  to' the  ground  and  sickens 
from  that  moment.  Within  a  year  and  a  day  the  devil 
fetches  him.  'The  mischief  itself  may  be  remedied  and  tbe 
bewitched  ears  of  corn  recovered  by  their  rightful  owner, 
provided  the  first  harvest  wagon  is  driven  backwards  into 
the  barn. 

According  to  some  old  traditions,  however,  the  Bilwis 
was  originsdly  a  benevolent  though  tricksy  Kobold,  whose 


great  amusement  was  to  'angle  the  children’s  hair  in  their 
sleep ;  but  gradually  his  good  qualities  were  forgotten,  and 
he  became  an  evil  spirit. 

At  Whitsuntide,  in  many  villages  of  Bavaria,  Swabia, 
and  the  Upper  Palatinate,  is  celebrated  tbe  Whitsun-ride. 
A  procession  of  youths  ride  through  the  village,  collecting 
contributions  for  the  subsequent  feast,  and  leading  a  com¬ 
rade  in  their  midst,  enveloped  in  leaves  and  boughs,  who 
is  cast  into  the  nearest  pond  or  brook,  and  plentifully  be¬ 
sprinkled  with  water.  This  appears  to  typify  the  victory 
of  summer  over  winter,  and  as  fragments  of  old  songs  tes¬ 
tify,  it  was  also  an  invocation  to  the  gods  that  they  should 
water  the  verdant  summer  earth.  In  olden  days  a  maiden 
represented  the  virgin  green  earth. 

Processions  are  of  fretjuent  occurrence  in  all  the  Roman 
Catholic  parts  of  Germany ;  partly  remains  of  old  heathen 
traditions,  for  we  know  from  Tacitus  and  other  sources, 
that  solemn  processions  formed  an  important  item  in  the 
ancient  worship  of  the  Germans,  when  the  images  of  the 
gods  were  carried,  or  drawn  in  chariots,  round  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  the  country,  to  spread  peace  and  plenty.  To  this 
day  there  are  curious  superstitions  connected  with  the 
Antlass  or  Corpus  Christ!  procession.  For  instance,  the 
branches  of  the  young  birch-trees,  under  which  the  pro¬ 
cession  has  passed,  are  the  best  safeguard  against  hail  and 
lightning.  When  the  storm  rises  the  dried  leaves  are  re¬ 
duced  to  ashes  in  an  iron  brazier,  which  must,  however,  on 
no  account  be  riveted  with  a  nail,  or  else  the  lightning  will 
be  attracted.  Moreover,  small  flags  on  very  long  poles  are 
waved  during  the  procession,  to  drive  away  from  the  par¬ 
ish  all  evil  spirits  or  threatening  storms. 

At  the  end  of  August,  in  South  Germany,  when  the  last 
sheaves  are  brought  into  the  barn,  there  comes  the  joyous 
festival  of  the  Sichelhenk  (from  Sichel  — a  sickle),  which 
is  in  honor  of  the  successful  garnering  of  the  corn,  just  as 
the  Drischlhenk  (from  Ureschen  —  to  thrash)  celebrates 
the  final  thrashing  of  the  year’s  fruits.  He  who  has  reaped 
and  bound  the  last  sheaf  hoists  it  on  his  shoulder,  and 
leads  the  way  to  the  barn.  It  is  there  laid  down  and  the 
couples  dance  round.  The  sheaf  is  then  divided :  one 
half  is  decked  with  red  ribbons  and  hung  up  in  the  shed, 
whilst  the  other  is  burnt  on  the  open  barn  floor;  the  lads 
spring  into  the  fire,  and  the  girls  cast  in  all  sorts  of  small 
articles,  such  as  ribbons,  colored  paper,  or  gingerbread,  and 
preserve  the  ashes  as  a  remedy  against  fever  and  rheuma¬ 
tism  ;  they  are  likewise  much  used  as  love-charms. 

In  many  place"  the  Bauer  leaves  the  last  ears  of  corn 
standing  in  the  field,  and  the  last  apples  hanging  on  the 
tree. 

“  That  is  for  Wodan,  for  the  old  one,”  he  says,  mysteri¬ 
ously,  when  questioned.  If  this  act  of  piety  be  neglected, 
the  ground  or  tree  whenceall  has  been  taken  will  bear  no 
fruit  next  year. 

In  Lower  Bavaria  the  same  festival  is  celebrated  in  a 
still  more  mythological  form.  The  reapers  fashion  the 
likeness  of  a  human  figure  from  the  last  sheaf,  with  a  stick 
in  its  hand  and  a  wreath  of  flowers  on  its  head.  They 
then  dance  round  it,  and  even  kneel  down  before  it  and 
pray,  though  their  devotions  are  now  no  longer  addressed 
to  the  straw  figure,  but  to  the  true  God. 

Nevertheless,  such  a  prayer  is  still  considered  to  protect 
the  suppliant  from  any  acoident  that  might  befall  him  in 
field  la^r  during  the  year.  The  remains  of  the  fruit  and 
corn  are  also  laid  down  before  the  figure,  which  is  called 
the  Aswalt  or  Oswalt. 

With  the  first  week  in  Advent  the  Anroller,  Klopfels, 
or  Geb-Niichte  begin.  On  Thursday  evenings  bands  of 
young  men  or  children,  called  Klbckler,  go  from  house  to 
house.  They  are  armed  with  little  wooden  hammers,  with 
which  they  knock  at  the  windows,  and  then  recite  some 
rhymes,  asking  the  inhabitants  of  the  house  for  a  small 
gift.  'This  is  supposed  to  be  in  pious  memory  of  the  wan¬ 
derings  of  St.  Joseph  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  when  the 
hard-hearted  people  of  Bethlehem  refused  them  shelter. 
The  custom  may  be  also  traced  to  the  time  of  the  Plague, 
when  peas  used  to  be  thrown  against  the  windows  to  find 
■  out  if  anybody  was  alive  in  the  house. 
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Oa  the  6th  of  December,  St.  Nicholas  appears,  accompv  I 
nied  by  his  servant  Klaubauf,  or  Wauwau.  In  the  Vinsch- 
gau,  in  Tyrol,  it  is  customary  for  all  the  children  to 
sally  out  on  the  eve  of  St.  Nicholas  to  a  neighboring  hill. 
They  hang  bells  about  them,  and  then  dance  and  shout  for 
a  certain  time.  This  is  called  “  awaking  the  Klaubauf.” 
He  is  clad  in  a  rough,  hairy  skin,  with  clanking  chains 
hung  about  him.  Over  his  shoulder  are  slung  two  sacks, 
into  one  of  which  he  thrusts  naughty  boys  and  girls,  whom 
he  carries  ofi*  to  the  woods,  where  he  gobbles  them  up,  but 
from  the  other  he  produces  fruit  and  cakes  for  good  chil¬ 
dren.  Occasionally  the  heathen  goddess  Berahta,  the 
Berchtfrau,  accompanies  the  Christian  bishop. 

In  the  Italian  Tvrol,  St.  Lucy  takes  his  place,  and  in 
Luserna  a  shoe  is  placed  ready  to  receive  her  gifts.  This 
is  a  North  German  custom,  and  is  unknown  elsewhere  in 
Tyrol.  In  many  villages  it  is  usual  to  gather  branches 
from  a  cherry-tree  on  St.  Barbara’s  Day,  December  4th, 
and  on  St.  Lucy’s,  December  13tb,  in  order  to  make  them 
bloom  on  Christmas  Eve. 

All  species  of  black  and  white  magic  are  supposed  to  be 
specially  effective  on  St.  Thomas’s  night,  December  21st, 
and  Christmas  night,  and  they  are  particularly  devoted  to 
the  practice  of  love-spells,  by  curious  maidens  who  wish 
to  penetrate  the  veil  of  the  future. 

Lead,  or  else  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  is  poured  into  water  on 
the  night  of  St.  Thomas,  and  from  the  shape  it  assumes 
majf  be  predicted  whether  the  girl  will  marry,  die,  or  re¬ 
main  single  during  the  ensuing  ^ear;  whether  she  will 
espouse  an  old  or  young  man,  citizen  or  peasant,  rich  or 
poor.  Moreover,  the  right  shoe  must  be  thrown  backwards 
over  the  left  shoulder ;  should  its  tip  point  to  the  door,  the 
bridegroom  will  be  a  stranger,  but  if  the  contrary,  he  will 
be  some  one  in  the  village.  Finally,  the  girl  mounts  on  a 
stool  just  before  getting  into  bed,  and  entreats  St.  Thomas 
to  let  her  future  husband  appear  in  a  dream.  She  also  be¬ 
lieves  that  whoever  she  first  meets  on  her  way  to  the 
Christmas  midnight  mass,  or  whoever  first  addresses  her 
or  shows  her  any  civility,  will  eventually  marry  her. 

On  Christmas  Eve  the  mangers  are  universally  dis¬ 
played  in  Tyrol,  decked  with  fir  branches,  or  in  South 
Tyrol  with  ivy.  A  Tyrolese  manger  does  not  merely 
represent  the  Scripture  narrative,  but  is  also  a  miniature 
reproduction  of  mountain  life.  Chamois  and  hunters 
climb  the  snowy  summits  of  tbe  mountains ;  there  is  the 
neat  peasant’s  house,  and  battleinented  castles  frown  down 
from  the  rocks.  Shepherds,  Biiuerinnen,  cattle  dealers, 
and  sennerinnen  enliven  the  foreground.  Miners  are 
bringing  the  ore  from  tbe  depths  of  the  earth,  and  in  a 
secluded  grotto  the  long-bearded  hermit  is  visible,  engaged 
in  reading  or  praying. 

Till  quite  recently,  the  four  elements  were  fed  on  the 
Holy  Night,  that  they  might  be  favorably  disposed  towards 
mankind.  Flour  was  scattered  in  the  air,  a  portion  of 
food  was  buried  in  the  earth,  and  some  was  thrown  into 
the  well,  and  on  the  fire. 

In  many  parts  it  is  still  customary  to  shake  or  embrace 
the  trees  in  the  orchard,  saying,  “  Awake,  tree  1  This  is 
the  Holy  Night,  bring  us  apples  and  pears  again.”  This 
is  supposed  to  make  them  bear  plentifully.  During  mass 
on  Christmas  Eve,  the  water  in  the  wells  becomes  wine. 
Anybody  may  fetch  as  much  wine  as  he  likes,  but  woe  to 
him  who  utters  a  syllable  during  the  process. 

At  midnight  the  dead  arise  from  their  graves  and  hold  a 
solemn  service  in  church.  Before  going  to  mass,  the  Tyr¬ 
olese  place  a  glass  or  dish,  full  of  water,  on  the  table,  and 
if  it  overflows  during  their  absence,  it  signifies  that  the 
ensuing  year  will  be  wet.  Hidden  treasure  may  now  be 
dug  up,  and  on  this  night  too  the  poacher  casts  his  charmed 
bullets. 

It  is  well  known  that  on  Christmas  Eve  animals  have 
the  gift  of  human  speech.  Anybody,  who,  as  a  child,  slept 
in  a  cradle  made  out  of  the  wood  of  a  cherry-tree,  which 
grew  from  a  stone  dropped  on  a  wall  by  a  sparrow,  can 
understand  the  discourse  of  the  oxen  and  sheep  in  these 
holy  hours. 

llie  Christmas  Tree  is  unknown  amongst  the  Bavarian 


peasants.  It  is  a  North  German,  Protestant  custom,  and 
was  only  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  by 
the  Protestant  princesses,  who  wore  the  crown  of  Bavaria. 
Through  the  court  and  aristocratic  circles  of  Munich,  it 
has  now  crept  into  the  families  of  the  citizens,  and  has 
penetrated  to  the  provincial  towns. 

There  is  a  strange  custom  throughout  Bavaria  and 
Swabia,  called  cutting  the  Kletzen  or  Scherzel.  A  maiden 
gives  her  betrothed  the  Kletzen,  which  is  made  of  black 
bread,  almonds,  dried  fruits,  and  figs ;  then  she  cuts  off  the 
round  end,  called  tbe  Scherzel,  and  they  eat  it  together. 
This  signifies  that  they  have  solemnly  plighted  troth  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and  will  share  joy  and  sorrow.  The 
manufacture  of  the  cake  is  most  important,  and  the  Bauerin 
fears  illness  or  death,  should  it  get  burnt,  or  be  otherwise 
unsuccessful.  On  St.  John  the  Evangelist’s  Day,  the  red 
wine  is  consecrated  in  church,  which  the  bridal  couples 
drink  at  a  marriage,  and  which  is  called  St.  John’s  Bless- 
ing. 

Another  quaint  custom  prevails  in  the  Lech  Valley,  on 
the  Feast  of  the  Holy  Innocents.  The  young  men  give 
the  girls  cake,  receiving  in  return  bread  and  brandy,  after 
which  the  maidens  allow  themselves  to  be  beaten  by  their 
lovers  with  willow  rods  on  their  hands,  arms,  and  necks. 
This  is  called  Kindein  ;  if  the  skin  does  not  l)ecome  thor¬ 
oughly  red,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  love  of  the  couple  is  weak 
and  wavering.  On  this  day  also,  the  children  parade  the 
village  streets,  and  are  permitted  to  beat  the  grown-up 
jteople,  for  which  they  receive  fruit  and  Kletzen. 

At  Christmas,  New  Year,  and  Epiphany,  in  Bavaria, 
Swabia,  and  a  large  portion  of  German  Austria,  there  are 
processions  of  children,  poor  people,  and  youths  disguised 
in  various  ways,  who  sing,  recite  verses,  and  improvise 
little  dramas. 

Especially  in  the  Giemgau  and  on  the  beautiful  banks  of 
the  Alz,  Traun,  and  Mangfall,  the  children  still  sing  very 
ancient  carols,  of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen  ;  — 

Sleep,  sleep,  sleep.  Thou  Dearest  Babe,  now  sleep ! 

The  angel  choir  with  Heavenly  voices, 

Before  Thee  now  in  song  rejoices  ; 

Sleep,  sleep,  sleep,  Thou  Dearest  Babe,  now  sleep. 

Great,  great,  great,  the  Love  is  all  too  great ! 

God  has  left  his  Heavenly  Home, 

Through  the  ways  of  Earth  to  roam  ! 

Great,  great,  great,  the  Love  is  all  too  great. 

We,  we,  we,  all  cry  aloud  to  Thee! 

Open  to  us  Heaven’s  Door 

When  this  mortal  lifa  is  o’er. 

We,  we,  we,  all  cry  aloud  to  Thee  ! 

They  go  from  house  to  house,  and  receive  gifts  of  fruit  and 
cake,  in  return  for  which  they  sing  — 

TOE  “star-singers’”  CAROL  OF  THANKS. 

Gratefully  now  we 

Our  best  thanks  accord  you. 

For  all  the  gifts 

Wliich  to  us  you  have  given. 

God  the  Almighty, 

He  will  reward  you 
And  will  re|)ay  you 
Your  kindness  in  Heaven  ; 

The  Holy  Infant  in  His  Manger  Bed, 

And  Mary,  too,  and  Joseph,  and  the  angels  overhead. 

These  now  together 
Great  might  are  possessing. 

Since  they  in  glory 
United  arc  all ; 

May  they,  too,  grant  you 
The  Heavenly  Blessing 
On  your  field’s  fruits. 

And  your  beasts  in  the  stall ; 

And  have  you  safe  from  all  evil  and  fear. 

In  health  all  together  in  this  coming  year. 

Thus  then  we  wish  yon. 

Even  all  here  now. 
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Once  more  a  liapp^  | 

Ami  joyous  New  \  ear. 

God  the  Almifjhty,  ' 

He,  too,  is  near  now,  I 

And  to  your  comfort  I 

Will  Rrant  us  our  prayer. 

Ixtrd  Jesu,  last  of  all  may  we 
Find  rest  in  Paradise  with  Thee. 

The  Star  of  the  East  is  rudely  represented  by  a  sun.  cut 
out  of  paper  and  fastened  on  the  top  of  a  pole,  which  is 
carried  by  a  boy  at  the  head  of  the  trooji.  It  is  believed 
that  if  anybody  strikes  one  of  these  Dreikoni^skindel 
(Three  Kings’  Child)  during  the  singing,  the  hand  of  the 
striker  will  grow  out  of  his  grave.  The  season  from  Christ¬ 
mas  to  the  Epiphany  is  called  the  Twelve  Nights,  and  it  is 
supiKtsed  that  during  this  period  all  spirits,  good  and  had, 
are  permitted  to  roam  the  eiirth  at  will,  and  are  visible 
even  to  those  mortals  who  are  not  Sunday  children.' 

In  every  jjeasant’s  house,  behind  the  never-failing  cru¬ 
cifix  over  the  little  house-altar,  is  preserved  a  bunch  of 
palm  catkins,  branches  of  mistletoe,  and  a  species  of  juni¬ 
per  tied  to  a  hazel  twig,  which  must,  however,  be  peeled, 
or  else  the  witches  will  nestle  between  the  wood  and  the 
rind ;  and  this  acts  as  a  talisman  against  fire  and  light¬ 
ning. 

The  Bauerin  carefully  treasures  in  her  box  a  piece  of 
walnut-wood,  which  has  been  burnt  in  a  fire  lighted  before 
the  church  on  Easter  Eve,  and  likewise  a  white  candle  and 
a  red  wax  taper,  both  consecrated  at  Candlemas.  When  a 
storm  comes  by  day,  the  fire  is  kindled  and  a  bit  of  the 
walnut-wood  thrown  in ;  if  at  night,  the  candle  must  be 
lighted.  The  same  occurs  at  a  death-bed,  and  during  a  con¬ 
finement  the  red  wax-taper  is  wound  round  the  woman’s 
hand. 

St.  Sylvester’s  night,  December  31st,  St.  Thomas’s  night, 
and  the  night  of  the  Three  Kings,  as  the  Epiphany  is  called 
in  Germany,  are  the  four  Incense  Nights.  The  Bauer 
takes  down  the  sacred  Sangen  from  the  main  beam  of  the 
roof,  where  it  has  been  carefully  kept  during  the  year. 
The  Sangen  consists  of  grass,  flowers,  and  certain  herbs, 
which  must  all  be  gathered  with  special  ceremonies  either 
on  the  feast  of  the  Assum])tion  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  Au¬ 
gust  1.5th,  or  during  the  thirty  following  days  ;  for  a  three¬ 
fold  blessing  then  rests  on  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and 
even  poisonous  creatures  become  harmless.  The  dried 
leaves,  mingled  with  juniper  and  other  materials  for  frank¬ 
incense.  are  strewn  in  an  iron  brazier,  which  the  Bauer 
carries  in  his  left  hand.  Ilis  wife  and  children  precede 
him,  bearing  the  keys  and  a  light,  and,  if  possible,  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  snow.  The  master  of  the  house  also  holds  a  stick  in 
his  right  hand  (probably  it  was  a  sword  in  former  times), 
and  thus,  praying  and  censing,  he  perambulates  the  house, 
stables,  and  barn.  By  this  means  all  evil  influences,  sick¬ 
ness,  and  witchcraft  are  averted.  Moreover,  on  the  feast 
of  the  Epiphany,  the  initials  of  the  Three  Wise  Men  of  the 
East  are  inscribed  over  all  the  doors,  with  a  cross  between 
each  letter,  C.  -j-  M.  -|-  B.,  and  the  following  verse  is  re¬ 
cited  :  — 

The  Three  Kings  come  from  the  Eastern  Band, 

Each  hearing  gifts  in  the  palm  of  his  hand; 

Balthasar  drives  ail  foes  away. 

Black  Caspar  hallows  the  house  each  day, 

While  Melchior  watches  o’er  bolt  and  pin, 

To  keep  the  blessing  safe  within; 

The  chalk  used  for  the  inscription  is  consecrated  in  church 
on  the  eve  of  the  festival. 

On  St.  Stephen’s  Day,  the  priest  consecrates  the  salt 
and  water  used  for  the  formation  of  the  blessed  “salt- 
stone,”  as  the  square  piece  of  salt  is  called.  Some  grains 
of  it  are  mixed  with  the  footl  of  sick  animals,  and  the  trav¬ 
eller  on  leaving  his  home  takes  a  few  morsels  in  his  knap¬ 
sack. 

At  Candlemas,  all  the  servants  in  Tyrol  change  their 
situations,  and  the  Fashing  takes  place  with  all  its  attend¬ 
ant  merriment.  One  favorite  game  consists  in  youths 

<  It  if  >  popular  belief  that  ehildreu  boro  ou  Sunday  have  the  power  of 
feeiog  spiriU. 


dressing  themselves  up  as  old  maids,  and  driving  through 
the  village  on  a  cart  en  route  fo  the  Sterzing  Morass,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  home  of  such  individuals.  There 
they  are  forced  to  spend  their  time  in  measuring  out  the 
wet  moss  with  their  fingers,  until  the  end  of  the  world. 
Bachelors,  on  the  other  hand,  are  located  on  the  summit  of 
the  Rosskopf  hard  by,  and  are  condemned  to  pile  up  the 
clouds,  in  which  the  mountain  is  constantly  enveloped. 

Winter  is  now  supposed  to  be  over,  and  in  South  Tyrol, 
the  Fashings  fires  are  lit  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  to  celebrate 
the  beginning  of  spring,  or  at  Meran  on  the  first  Sunday 
in  Lent.  At  Ulten,  the  people  set  lire  to  maize,  and  strew 
sheaves  in  the  fields,  and  this  is  called  “  awaking  the  corn.” 
In  the  Vinschgau,  boys  parade  the  village  on  the  22il  of 
February  (the  marriage  of  St.  I’eter)  ringing  bells  and 
shouting  “  Peter  Langas.”  They  thus  announce  the  arri¬ 
val  of  spring,  which  is  called  Langas  by  the  peasants.  In 
North  Tyrol,  winter  has  a  longer  reign,  lasting  till  the  end 
of  March,  and  in  the  Lower  Inn  Valley,  “  Kinging  out  the 
grass,”  does  not  take  place  till  the  24th  of  April,  St. 
George’s  Day. 

It  was  believed  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  fire,  water, 
salt,  bread,  meat,  etc.,  became  exhausted  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  and  their  powers  must  therefore  be  renewed  at 
the  commencement  of  a  new  year.  Consequently,  on  cer¬ 
tain  days,  every  fire  in  the  village  must  be  extinguished. 
The  whole  pojmlation  go  to  the  wood  in  solemn  procession, 
and  there,  with  numerous  symbols  and  ceremonies,  a  “  need- 
fire”  or  “wild-fire”  is  created.  Two  persons,  who  may 
either  be  young  boys  or  a  pair  of  lovers,  rub  two  pieces  of 
dry  wood  together  until  a  flame  is  produced,  repeating, 
meanwhile,  mysterious  rhymes.  The  head  of  a  household 
then  lights  his  torch  at  this  sacred  flame,  produced  by  nat¬ 
ure  herself,  and  thus  hears  home  new  fire  for  the  new  year. 
In  many  parts,  should  a  tree  happen  to  be  struck  by  light¬ 
ning,  all  the  fires  on  the  hearths  are  extinguished  and  the 
torches  are  lit  from  the  genuine  “  wild-fire.” 

In  some  valleys  water  is  renewed  in  a  similar  manner. 
Either  at  Midsummer  or  on  the  1st  of  May,  the  village 
youth  run  through  all  the  houses,  upset  the  pails,  and  fetch 
fresh  water  from  the  hallowed  spring  in  the  wood. 

But  these  customs  are  fast  disappe.\ring  throughout  Ger¬ 
many,  as  well  as  in  Bavaria,  and  the  renewal  of  the  water 
is  now  a  mere  tradition. 


HOTEL  INCIDENT  IN  THE  RIVIERA. 

No  one  who  has  sojourned  for  a  while  in  the  Riviera  is 
surprised  at  the  crowds  of  foreigners  that  are  collected 
from  all  parts  of  hlurope  into  its  various  nooks  and  retreats. 
We  flnglish  go  there  to  escape  mist  and  fog ;  the  Russians, 
to  avoid  e.xtreme  cold ;  the  invalid  Germans,  to  put  a  bar¬ 
rier  between  themselves  and  the  withering  east  wind. 
Some,  again,  visit  it  for  other  than  sanitary  reasons. 
Monaco  with  its  gambling  attractions  entices  and  detains 
some,  and  the  mere  enjoyment  of  a  climate  luxurious  even 
in  winter  invites  many  more. 

We  —  that  is,  my  wife  and  myself  —  were  enjoying  a 
few  weeks  at  one  of  the  large  hStels  that  are  so  numerously 
dotted  along  this  coast.  It  might  have  been  at  Hybres, 
Cannes,  or  Nice,  at  Monaco  or  Mentone,  Bordighera  or 
San  Remo,  Savona  or  Pegli ;  or  it  might  have  been  at  no 
one  of  all  these. 

We  had  been  staying  —  it  is  sufficient  to  say  —  at  the 
Hotel  du  Bon  Vivant  about  a  week,  when  there  appeared 
at  the  table-d’hote  a  very  striking  personage.  As  soon  as 
dinner  was  over,  my  wife  found  herself  (by  accident)  near 
the  visitors’  book,  and  discovered  that  the  new  arrival  had 
entered  himself  as  the  Baron  Monteggiana-Tavernelle. 
We  were  chiefly  English  at  the  hotel,  there  was  no  Italian 
there,  and  our  acquaintance  with  the  national  Burke  was 
limited ;  so  we  easily  accepted  the  theory  that  this  lengthy 
appellation  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  titles  in  the  land. 
We  were  subsequently  informed  by  the  baron  that  it  was 
Sicilian,  which  made  our  ignorance  the  more  excusable. 
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I  don’t  think  it  was  his  title,  or,  at  least,  it  was  not  only 
that,  which  made  us  all  so  charmed  with  him.  It  must  have 
been  “  his  noble  bearin|{,  his  perfect  manners,  his  evident 
desire  to  please,  his  modest  evasion  of  all  topics  bearing  on 
his  own  career,  and  his  handsome  face.  He  appeared  to 
be  about  thirty  years  of  a^e,  his  black  hair  was  as  glossy  as 
a  raven’s  plumage,  and  his  black,  flashing  eyes  betrayed  a 
passionate  soul ;  while  bis  thick  moustache  framed,  rather 
than  concealed,  a  smile  that  irradiated  his  intellectual  coun¬ 
tenance  with  sweetness  and  light.” 

Such,  at  least,  was  the  description  given  of  him  in  one 
of  my  wife’s  letters  to  my  mother-in-law  ;  and  1  am  glad  I 
happened  to  look  into  that  letter,  as  it  has  saved  me  some 
little  trouble  in  attempting  to  describe  him  in  words  of 
my  own. 

The  baron  mixed  very  little  with  his  own  countrymen, 
and,  as  I  ventured  to  suggest  to  my  wife,  seemed  rather 
shy  of  them.  He  never  went  to  the  public  amusements, 
and  declined  to  subscribe  to  the  Circolo.  She  explained 
to  me  in  reply,  that  he  was  the  only  nobleman  in  the 
place,  and  was,  perhaps,  a  little  haughty  towards  his  com¬ 
patriots  of  a  lower  rank.  He  had  also  informed  her  him¬ 
self,  that  he  had  selected  our  hotel  for  the  express  purpose 
of  mixing  with  the  English,  as  be  was  expecting  shortly  to 
receive  a  government  appointment,  and  for  the  better  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  prospective  duties,  a  little  knowledge  of 
English  was  desirable. 

I  should  have  mentioned  before,  that  I  only  speak  my 
own  language  ;  but  my  wife  can  converse  in  Italian  with 
ease  and  fluency,  and  the  baron  very  naturally  talked  with 
her  a  good  deal,  and  occasionally  condescended  to  speak  to 
me  by  her  interpretation. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  Baron  Monteggiana- 
Tavernelle,  we  were  further  enlivened  by  another.  This 
time  it  was  a  Russian  lady,  attended  by  her  maid.  There 
were  no  other  Russians  at  the  Hotel  du  Bon  Yivant,  and 
she  appeared  to  have  come  there  rather  from  necessity 
than  by  choice,  as  there  were  no  rooms  vacant  in  the  inn 
usually  frequented  by  those  of  her  nation.  She  declined 
to  enter  her  name  in  the  visitors’  book,  and  for  the  first  two 
or  three  days  dined  in  her  own  room,  and  held  aloof  from 
the  rest  of  us.  This,  added  to  the  eflect  produced  by  a 
stateliness,  not  to  say  grandeur,  of  deportment,  and  rich 
sobriety  of  dress,  prepared  us  all  for  the  discovery  which 
in  a  few  days  oozed  out,  that  she  was  a  Russian  princess, 
a  widow,  who  wished  to  remain  incognita,  and  to  live 
quietly  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  unconventional  freedom 
from  the  obligations  of  nobility  —  an  enjoyment  beyond 
her  command  at  home. 

We  never  fully  understood  how  this  oozed  out.  -Her 
female  attendant  could  understand  nothing,  and  therefore 
could  divulge  nothing.  The  maitre  d’hdtel  assured  his 
guests  that  he  knew  no  more  than  the  rest  of  the  world ; 
and,  by  his  mysterious  shruggings,  his  self-contradictions,  | 
and,  above  all,  by  his  manner,  impressed  us  all  with  the 
firm  belief  that  there  was  a  secret  in  his  possession. 
This,  of  course,  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  report,  and  it 
became  an  establbbed  fact  that  the  lady  was  a  Russian 
princess. 

After  a  few  days  of  seclusion,  she  vouchsafed  to  make 
her  appearance  at  the  table-d'hdte,  and  retired  with  the 
rest  of  the  ladies  to  the  Salle  des  Dames  afterwards.  Then 
it  was  that  the  baron  exhibited  his  inborn  as  well  as  inher¬ 
ited  nobility.  He  attended  to  her  little  wants,  placed  her 
an  arm-chair  by  the  fragrant  wood-fire,  and,  on  receiving 
her  thanks  in  liis  mother  tongue,  —  his  parents’  pride  had 
no  doubt  prevented  him  from  learning  any  other,  —  he 
entered  into  a  respectful  and  courtly  conversation  with  her. 
There  were  plenty  of  other  men  in  the  room  who  could 
have  done  it ;  but  the  baron  was  naturally  the  fittest  person 
to  begin;  and  I  will  give  him  credit  for  boundless  self- 
possession  —  not  to  call  it  impudence. 

The  aMuaintance  thus  begun  grew  with  a  tropical  ra¬ 
pidity.  The  cold  northern  temperament  softly  but  quickly 
thawed  beneath  the  warm  rays  of  Italian  sweetness  and 
light.  Fragments  of  their  talk  occasionally  reached  the 
ears  of  my  wife  and  others  who  could  understand  them. 


from  which  it  appeared  that  their  main  topic  was  the 
opera. 

“  Ah,  madame,”  —  he  was  interpreted  to  me  as  saying,  — 
“  if  I  could  but  be  honored  with  your  presence  in  my  box 
at  Florence  I  The  music  would  be  angelic  then.” 

“  The  signor  does  me  a  great  favor  in  expressing  the 
wish.” 

Yes ;  it  was  clear  that  he  was  hard  hit,  and  that  she 
knew  it,  and  had  no  desire  to  dismiss  him.  And  yet  she 
was  in  no  single  point  guilty  of  indiscretion,  forwardness,  or 
coquetry,  in  my  opinion. 

“  That  woman,”  said  my  wife,  “  is  abominable  !  Look 
how  she  hunts  that  poor  man  down.  I  suppose  she  fancies 
Sicily  a  nicer  country  than  Siberia,  or  wherever  it  is  she 
comes  from.” 

“  Well,  my  dear,”  I  replied,  “  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
hunting  is  mutual.  Really,  I  don’t  see  why  he  should  n’t 
marry  her,  if  they  both  like  it.” 

“  She  may  be  a  mere  tuft-hunting  adventuress,  for  all  we 
know,”  said  she.  “  I  don’t  believe  in  her.” 

“  Well,  but  perhaps  he  knows  more  than  we  do.” 

”  I  don’t  believe  in  her  a  bit.  She ’s  hunting  him  down 
for  his  wealth  and  title,  and  is  as  much  a  princess  as 
I  am  1  ” 

The  season  was  now  at  its  height,  and  every  room  was 
occupied ;  the  very  last  attic  in  the  Hdtel  du  Bon  Vivant 
being  secured  by  a  German  count,  the  Count  Sigismund 
von  Borokopek.  He  put  down  his  name  in  the  visitors’ 
book  like  a  man,  and  bis  whole  demeanor  was  frank,  open, 
and  robust.  He  was  extraordinarily  fluent  in  English,  as 
well  as  in  French  and  Italian ;  German,  of  course,  was  his 
mother-tongue,  a  few  dialectical  peculiarities  noticeable  in 
his  pronunciation  arising,  he  explained,  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  his  being  partly  of  Austrian,  partly  of  Hunga¬ 
rian  origin ;  the  Borokopek  estates  being  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tokay. 

We  now  numbered  about  eighty  guests,  and  began  to 
know  one  another  pretty  well;  but  somehow  the  count 
knew  us  all  better  than  we  knew  one  another,  before  he 
had  been  a  week  among  us.  He  was  a  big,  burly,  fair 
man,  so  thoroughly  British  in  appearance,  and  in  his 
general  characteristics,  as  to  render  it  difficult,  but  for  his 
proficiency  in  other  languages,  to  believe  that  he  was  not  a 
Briton  born.  He  had  knocked  about  the  world  a  good 
deal,  he  said.  Of  the  forty  years  he  had  passed  in  it, 
twenty  had  been  spent  in  travelling,  half  of  which  time 
had  been  passed  in  England,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  rest  in 
America.  Russia,  too,  he  was  acquainted  with  ;  and  on 
the  strength  of  that  he  introduced  himself  to  the  princess, 
and  was  evidently  as  much  disposed  to  admire  her  as  the 
baron  himself. 

Indeed,  before  very  long,  the  attentions  paid  by  Count 
Sigismund  von  Borokopek  to  that  lady  began  seriously  to 
disturb  the  serenity  of  the  Baron  Monteggiana-Tavernelle; 
and  in  proportion  as  their  rivalry  progressed,  so  did  the 
interest  and  amusement  of  the  company  progress  with  it. 

“  My  dear  Charles,”  said  my  wife,  “  is  n’t  she  abominable 
now  f  She ’s  a  regular  flirt ;  and  at  her  age,  too !  —  forty, 
if  she ’s  a  day.  And  after  entangling  the  baron,  to  go  and 
egg  on  the  count,  and  all  in  public  too  I  It ’s  bad  enough 
to  make  love  in  public  at  all,  but  to  do  it  to  two  men,  one 
after  the  other  —  I  say  she ’s  simply  abominable  I  ” 

“  Well,  but,  my  dear,”  I  expostulated,  “they  are  both 
making  love  to  her  at* the  same  time.  You  see,  the  count’s 
castles  are  much  nearer  to  Russia  than  Sicily  is,  so  perhaps 
she  prefers  to  become  Mrs.  Count,  etc.,  to  the  other 
thing.” 

Those  of  us  who  were  not  in  love  with  the  princess  be¬ 
gan  to  wish  the  absurd  affair  at  an  end.  The  lady  was 
most  unfairly  fair  to  each  ;  for  she  gave  each  of  them 
enough  encouragement  to  make  them  savagely  jealous  of 
one  another,  without  going  far  enough  with  either  to  give 
the  other  any  grounds  of  complaint.  But  for  her  beautiful 
eyes,  I  would  compare  her  to  a  tableau  vivant  of  Justice 
holding  the  scales.  I  ctin,  however,  safely  liken  her  to 
Helen ;  for  she  was  setting  by  the  ears  not  only  the  two 
most  interested  individuals,  but  also  the  whole  world  about 
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her ;  and  it  wanted  but  a  spark  to  commence  a  conflagra¬ 
tion,  certainly  an  explosion,  between  those  two. 

VVe  had  an  American  at  the  Ildtel  du  Bon  Vivant,  a 
quiet,  thoughtful  man,  too  much  of  an  invalid  to  talk  much, 
and  very  reserved  in  his  manners.  We  little  thought  that 
the  dreaded  spark  would  be  dropped  by  him;  but  so  it 
was. 

The  baron  was  describing  to  a  knot  of  us,  including  the 
count,  as  we  were  lounging  in  the  entrance-ball  after 
luncheon,  his  Syracusan  villa,  with  its  exquisite  gardens. 
The  American  was  listening  with  his  usual  air  of  abstrac¬ 
tion,  and  quietly  interposed  a  question.  “  Did  I  under¬ 
stand  you  to  say  that  the  Villa  d’ Aosta  in  the  Strada  di 
Palermo  belongs  to’you  ?  ” 

“  Si,  signor ;  the  Villa  d’ Aosta  you  speak  of  is  the  one. 
It  is  mine.  It  has  been  in  my  family  for  several  genera¬ 
tions.” 

You’ve  got  a  tenant  there  now  who 's  a  friend  of 
mine  ”  — 

“  No,  signor,  no  :  I  do  not  let  my  villa,  nor  other  of  my 
residences.” 

“Well,  that’s  queer,  I  consider,”  said  the  American. 
“  I  came  direct  from  Sicily  last  month,  and  a  friend  of  mine 
was  tenant  of  that  villa  for  the  winter,  and  I  stayed  a  day 
or  two  with  him  in  that  very  house.  Guess  there ’s  some 
bunkum  somewheres  I  ” 

Part  of  these  remarks  were  made  in  Italian ;  some  ejacu¬ 
lated  in  English. 

“  Bagatelle  !  ”  replied  the  haron  ;  “  you  are  mistaken, 
signor !  It  must  have  been  some  other  Villa  d’Aosta.” 

“  No,  it  was  n’t,”  returned  the  American  ;  “  and  for  my 
part,  I  think  you  are  no  more  baron  than  I’m  Julius 
Cajsar.” 

He  certainly  looked  mfended,  though  happily  the  last 
sentence  was  in  English  ;  in  fact,  he  had  been  so  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  be  contradicted,  that  it  positively  confused  him. 
And  1  could  nut  help  noticing  that  the  count  looked  exces¬ 
sively  tickled,  as  well  as  triumphant. 

That  evening,  when  the  baron  advanced  to  attend  tbe 
princess  to  the  salon,  she  declined  his  offer  to  place  the 
shawl  on  her  shoulders,  as  he  had  always  done;  and  in  the 
most  perfect  manner,  without  snubbing  or  putting  him 
down,  allowed  him  to  discover  for  himself  that  she  was 
utterly  indifferent  to  him.  It  was  just  as  if  the  moon  were 
to  take  tbe  place  of  the  sun,  in  a  quiet  and' undemonstra¬ 
tive  way,  with  no  explanation  given. 

But,  of  course,  an  explanation  was  to  be  demanded  ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  dinner  was  over,  the  baron  sought,  and  ob¬ 
tained,  a  tete-a-tete  in  the  corner  of  the  Salle  des  Dames. 
We  all  had  the  decency  to  read  Galignani,  or  play  bezi(jue, 
or  otherwise  to  throw  a  veil  over  our  curiosity,  as  we  anx¬ 
iously  watched  the  development  of  the  plot,  and  tried  to 
hedge  our  bets  before  it  was  too  late. 

Suddenly  the  baron  started  to  his  feet,  and  uttered  a  loud 
execrative  exclamation,  which  I  decline  to  translate.  His 
soul  now  most  clearly  betrayed  its  passionateness,  but  there 
was  rather  more  light  than  sweetness  in  his  eyes  as  he 
glared  round  the  room  in  search  of  the  hapless  American. 

We  all  sprang  to  our  feet  too;  the  ladies  near  the  door 
rapidly  retreated,  and  the  men  looked  at  one  another,  half- 
amused,  half-angrily. 

“  If  I  knew  who  had  poisoned  the  mind  of  madame,  I 
would  ‘  dilaniate  ’  him  —  tear  him  in  pieces,”  shrieked  the 
baron.  “  That  viper  of  an  American  I  ” 

“  It  was  not  the  American,”  answered  the  count,  coming 
quietly  out  of  a  recess  ;  “  I  told  madame  what  he  had  dis¬ 
covered.” 

The  baron  so  far  forgot  tbe  perfectness  of  his  manners, 
and  evident  desire  to  please,  as  with  his  open  palm  to  slap 
the  count  on  the  face.  But  in  another  second  he  found 
himself  in  that  physical  checkmate  known  as  Chancery  — 
he  had  got  his  head  under  his  rival’s  left  arm,  who  was 
holding  it  down  to  a  convenient  level  for  the  ri^ht  hand  to 
bob  his  nose  —  and  there,  before  the  princess,  in  the  Salle 
des  Dames,  was  being  displayed  a  scene  from  the  British 
ring;  chairs  and  tables  going  everywhere,  as  the  quadru¬ 
pedal  monster  performed  its  erratic  revolutions,  amid  the 


screams  of  women,  the  shouts  of  men,  the  groans  of  the 
maitre,  and  the  indescribable  cries  of  astonishment  uttered 
by  the  whole  stall  of  the  hotel,  which  had  been  gathered 
together  at  the  door  by  the  first  exclamations  of  tbe  baron. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  nationality  having,  in  spite  of  the 
principle  of  non-intervention,  separated  the  Latin  and  the 
Teuton,  the  defeated  combatant  was  assisted  to  bis  room, 
and  looked  to  by  an  English  doctor  who  happened  to  be  at 
the  hotel,  and  who  reported  that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
couple  of  broken  teeth,  nothing  of  consequence  was  to  be 
apprehended  beyond  a  further  requisition  of  his  services 
at  a  rencontre  of  a  different  character,  which,  however, 
would  not  be  possible  for  some  little  time,  owing  to  a  diffi¬ 
culty  his  patient  had  in  seeing.  And  the  next  morning  we 
found  that  the  maitre  had  given  tbe  baron  notice  to  quit 
the  Bon  Vivant  forthwith ;  and  so  we  saw  no  more  of  the 
Baron  Monteggiana-Tavernelle. 

In  ten  days  or  so,  the  count  received  a  letter  from  him, 
dated  at  Florence.  In  it  the  baron  demanded  satisfaction, 
and  required  that  the  count  should  meet  him  at  Florence, 
or,  if  more  convenient,  at  Rome.  In  reply,  the  latter  ex¬ 
pressed  his  readiness  for  an  interview,  but  positively  de¬ 
clined  to  fatigue  himself  with  an  unnecessary  journey,  'fho 
affair  could  very  well  be  settled  in  the  place  where  it  be¬ 
gan.  The  letter  was  carefully  and  fully  directed,  regis¬ 
tered,  and  posted  by  the  count  himself. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  an  answer  was  due  in 
four  or  five  days  at  tbe  farthest ;  but  a  fortnight  passed 
without  any,  and  at  length  he  received  the  following,  dated 
from  Rome :  — 

“  Sir,  —  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  honor  which  you  have 
done  me  by  addressing  a  letter  to  me  at  my  house  in  Flor¬ 
ence  ;  and  must  apologize  for  my  inability  to  understand 
it.  Your  name  is  strange  to  me  ;  I  was  never  in  the  place 
from  which  you  write ;  I  have  not  been  in  Florence  for 
several  months ;  and  I  must  conclude  that  there  is  some 
mistake.  It  is  possible  that  my  name  has  been  assumed  by 
a  rascally  valet  who  robbed  me  last  year  of  several  private 
papers  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  but  whom  I  could 
not  conveniently  prosecute.” 

Then  followed  a  description  which'  tallied  exactly  with 
the  appearance  of  our  baron.  It  seems  that  the  letter,  be¬ 
ing  registered,  had  been  sent  on  to  the  real  baron  at  his 
residence  in  Rome,  instead  of  being  delivered  to  tbe  false 
one  at  the  address  given  by  him  at  Florence, 

The  princess  was,  no  doubt,  overwhelmed  with  shame  at 
finding  that  she  had  been  encouraging  a  valet  instead  of 
bis  master;  for  she  at  once  admitted  the  count  to  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  paying  her  more  attentions  than  ever,  I  think  too 
she  really  liked  him.  Anyhow,  be  had  proved  himself  sub¬ 
stantially  able  to  protect  her ;  and  the  scuflie  with  his 
rival  hai  in  no  degree  lessened  him  in  her  esteem. 

Of  course  we  were  not  behind  the  scenes ;  and  could  onl^ 
judge  of  the  probable  course  of  events  by  such  little  evi¬ 
dences  as  chance  might  throw  in  our  way ;  but  it  was  ru¬ 
mored  that  the  marriage  was  to  take  place  from  our  hotel 
before  Lent. 

“  The  sooner  the  better,”  said  my  wife :  “  if  another  man 
comes  forward  with  better  prospects,  she  ’ll  throw  over  the 
count,  just  as  she  did  the  baron.” 

“  But  you  see  he  was  n’t  a  baron,  my  dear,”  I  remon¬ 
strated  :  “  not  a  real  one,  I  mean,  as  the  children  say.” 

“  Well ;  and  perhaps  this  is  not  a  real  count.” 

“  Dear  me  1  what  a  joke  it  would  be  if  he  turned  out  to 
be  somebody’s  butler  1  I  wish  some  Yankee  would  come 
and  ask  him  a  little  about  Ms  place.  We  want  a  little  life 
here  just  now.” 

That  day  we  had  another  fresh  face  at  the  table-d’hdte  > 
this  time  an  Englishman’s.  He  was  very  taciturn,  but 
liked  to  look  at  the  company  and  to  listen  to  the  conversa* 
tion,  and  was  much  struck  with  the  count.  It  occurred  to 
me,  too,  that  the  count  noticed  him  a  good  deal,  so  much  so 
as  to  refuse  some  of  the  choicest  dishes.  But  no  one  con¬ 
versed  with  the  stranger,  and  after  dinner  he  retired  to  his 
room  —  the  baron’s  old  room  —  and  we  saw  no  more  of  him 
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till  the  next  day  at  dinner.  There  was  the  same  curiosity 
on  the  part  of  the  count,  who,  by  the  way,  spoke  German 
exclusively  now  ;  but  the  stranger  was  absorbed  in  his 
dinner.  Afterwards  he  strolled  into  the  billiard-room  to 
smoke  a  ci^ar. 

By  and  by  the  count  and  I  went  in  to  have  a  quiet  ^ame, 
and  there  we  found  the  new  arrival  comfortably  lolling  in 
an  ample  rocking-chair  by  the  fire. 

The  count  played  badly,  missing  the  easiest  strokes. 
“You’re  off  your  play  tonight,  count,”  I  said what 's 
the  matter  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  mind  me,  gentlemen,”  said  the  stranger;  “  I  hope 
my  being  here  don’t  make  the  count  nervous,”  —  he  put  a 
very  remarkable  emphasis  on  the  title,  —  “I  don’t  play  the 
continental  way  myself,  though  I  do  see  a  good  many  cjueer 
games  at  odd  times.  Now,  was  you  ever  in  Scarbro’,  sir  ?  ” 
addressing  the  count.  “  No  1  Leeds  ?  No  I  Hull,  where 
the  steamers  start  for  Bremen  ?  No  !  Manchester,  per¬ 
haps  ?  No !  Not  been  to  Manchester  ?  Then,”  —  he 
had  been  sidling  gradually  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  door 
as  he  talked,  and  was  now  between  it  and  the  count 
—  “  then  suppose  you  and  I  go  back  together.  Mister  Alex¬ 
ander  Jenkinson,  on  this  warrant  I ’ve  got  against  you,  for 
forgery  of  a  check  on  Gleeson’s  Bank  at  Manchester  for 
three  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  I  Oh  yes  ;  it ’s  all  right, 
and  it ’s  no  good  making  a  row.  My  name ’s  Inspector  Ilaw- 
lings  of  the  detective  police,  and  me  and  my  man  here 
have  had  a  pretty  hunt  after  you  ;  he  and  the  gens  d’armes 
are  waiting  for  you  outside  the  door.” 

Poor  princess,  with  two  strings  to  her  bow,  and  both  of 
them  rotten  1  Still  my  wife  would  n’t  pity  her  yet. 

“  But,  my  dear,”  I  expostulated,  “  the  poor  thing  will 
have  to  marry  some  Russian  now,  perhaps  a  Laplander,  or 
one  of  those  fellows  that  drink  train-oil  with  their  dinner. 
And  she  such  a  monstrous  fine  woman  too,  to  say  nothing 
of  her  rank.” 

However,  we  had  but  little  further  call  on  our  sympathy, 
for  the  next  day  she  left  the  hotel. 

“  So  the  princess  is  oft',”  I  said  to  the  maitre  the  same  day, 
while  paying  my  weekly  bill. 

“  Monsieur  said  ”  — 

“  I  said  the  princess  is  off  —  gone,  allee,  sortie,  partie,  you 
know.” 

“  Oui,  oui ;  but  then,  the  princesse :  who  does  monsieur 
wish  to  say,  princesse  V  ” 

“  Why,  of  course  the  Princess  of  —  well,  the  Russian 
princess  that  did  n’t  marry  the  baron  or  the  ”  — 

“  Ah,  bah  I  Who  would  call  her  a  princesse  ?  ” 

“  ^Vhy,  you  made  us  believe  she  was,”  I  indignantly  re¬ 
joined,  “  by  making  believe  she  was  n’t." 

“  But  monsieur  remembers  without  doubt  that  I  said  she 
was  not  princesse?”  ^ 

“  So  you  did ;  but  there ’s  a  way  of  saying  no  and  look¬ 
ing  yes.” 

“  Pardon,  monsieur  1  'The  lady  desired  repose  and  to  be 
in  particular ;  and  I,  I  assisted  that  she  should  so  be.” 

“  Well  —  now  she ’s  gone,  in  fact,  what  is  she  V  ” 

“  Monsieur,  she  is  teacher  of  the  dance  at  Marseilles.” 


DREAMS. 

The  disciple  of  Lucretius  invented  by  Professor  Tyn¬ 
dall  at  Belfast  to  impugn  Bishop  Butler’s  psychology 
referred  to  the  story  of  bis  master’s  suicide  in  desp  lir  and 
disgust  at  the  remembrance  of  an  unworthy  dream.  This 
story  has  been  treated  also  by  Mr.  Tennyson,  in  a  poetical 
soliloquy  exposing  the  character  of  that  unwholesome  vis¬ 
ion,  and  the  revolt  of  moral  and  intellectual  pride  against 
its  degrading  sway.  It  is  not  expedient  here  to  examine 
the  processes  of  thought  and  feeling  under  the  application 
of  a  stimulating  drug  to  that  particular  capability  of  emo¬ 
tion.  But  the  attitude  of  the  mind  during  sleep,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  variety  of  fugitive  ideas  that  present  them¬ 
selves  to  a  dreamer’s  consciousness,  is  a  topic  of  general 
and  constant  interest. 


It  seems  to  be  agreed  by  the  champions  of  hostile  creeds 
in  philosophy  that  the  will  has  no  control  over  this  stream 
of  mental  images  in  fantastic  combination,  welling  up 
from  every  chamber  of  the  brain  when  the  pressure  of  out¬ 
ward  sensation  is  taken  off.  This  is  confessed  alike  by 
those  who  would  identify  “the  man  himself”  with  the 
bodily  organization,  and  by  those  who  claim  for  “  the  soul  ” 
a  potential  independence  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system. 
The  will  is  felt  to  be  practically  Inactive  in  sleep  so  far  as 
concerns  that  power  of  guiding,  checking,  or  diverting  the 
course  of  thought  which  we  possess  while  fairly  awake, 
an<l  which  may  be  called  the  power  of  mental  self-rule. 
What  is  sometimes  called  attention  is  merely  the  force 
with  which  the  mind  applies  itself  to  objects  which  e.xcite 
a  strong  feeling  at  the  time.  This  engrossing  devotion  to 
the  pursuit  in  which  an  immediate  interest  is  felt  seems 
analogous  to  the  momentum  of  mechanical  force.  It  is 
frequently  in  conflict  with  the  voluntary  mental  action  of 
self-rule;  the  one  is  a  servant  of  principle,  while  the 
other  is  too  often  a  slave  of  passion.  Now  the  latter,  in 
the  mind  of  a  sleeper,  has  all  its  own  way,  whereas  the 
former  has  lost  its  hold  upon  the  thinking  machinery. 
The  higher  moral  sentiments,  which  can  only  be  gratified 
by  complete  efforts  of  self-command,  not  by  surrender  even 
to  noble  impulses,  are  never  consciously  mingled  with  the 
feelings  experienced  in  a  dream.  There  is,  indeed,  con¬ 
siderable  activity  of  the  social  affections.  But  these  affec¬ 
tions,  before  their  adoption  into  the  sphere  of  moral  de¬ 
votedness,  rest  upon  a  basis  of  egotism,  as  their  objects 
have  a  personal  connection  with  self,  and  of  familiar  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  habits  of  life  cherished  in  the  past.  The 
dreamer  is  an  utter  egotist,  but  he  nevertheless  loves  and 
hates  his  fellow-creatures  quite  as  ardently  as  in  waking 
hours.  He  has  no  pure  benevolence,  nor  any  sense  of 
equity  in  the  abstract.  He  is  arrogant  and  quarrelsome, 
and  gets  into  violent  passions  for  an  imaginary  cause. 
Pride  and  disdain,  the  desire  of  social  esteem,  of  rank  and 
praise,  of  mastery  and  victory,  with  fierce  resentment  of 
insults  and  offences,  invade  the  slumbers  even  of  the  meek. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  are  hard  and  cold-hearted 
may  sometimes  have  dream-fits  of  extreme  tenderness,  and 
melt  in  ecstasies  of  love  and  pity. 

It  is  consistent  with  this  loosened  and  partially  dark¬ 
ened  state  of  the  mind  that  a  certain  kind  of  remorse  or 
self-reproach  should  be  felt  during  sleep.  But  this  bears 
no  regard  to  abstract  moral  principle,  the  idea  of  which, 
and  of  the  highest  responsibility,  can  only  be  entertained 
by  the  full  power  of  the  waking  mind.  In  general,  man¬ 
kind  seems  to  be  governed  by  a  twofold  conscience. 
There  is  the  higher  and  inner  conscience,  resulting  from 
the  ideas  of  absolute  and  essential  obligation  and  of  uni¬ 
versal  law.  There  is  also  the  external  or  customary  con¬ 
science,  formed  by  recollections  of  approval  or  disapproval 
consequent  on  particular  acts,  and  this  sort  of  empirical 
conscience  belongs  to  a  well-trained  dog.  Now,  during 
sleep,  as  we  have  above  remarked,  the  higher  department 
of  moral  consciousness  appears  to  be  closed.  But  the  ha¬ 
bitual  association  of  particular  deeds  with  agreeable  or  dis¬ 
agreeable  effects  upon  the  moral  sensibility  is  still  carried 
on.  We  shall  find  it  worth  while  to  examine  its  operation 
within  the  range  of  mental  activity  left  to  the  sleeper. 

It  was  just  now  observed  that  the  condition  of  sleep 
takes  away  from  the  will  all  control  over  the  thoughts. 
It  would  be  equally  correct  to  say  that  the  will,  now  de¬ 
tached  from  the  supreme  guiding  faculty  of  reason, 
becomes  their  sport  and  prey.  Their  origin,  so  far  as  we 
can  trace  it,  seems  to  lie  in  the  random  reminiscences  of 
sensations  formerly  impressed  on  the  brain,  and  linked 
together,  by  millions  of  complex  and  subtle  associations, 
through  the  whole  past  life.  Those  combinations  of  sen¬ 
sible  ideas  which  have  gained  strength  by  repeated  pres¬ 
entation,  or  which  excite  the  passions  and  affections, 
predominate  in  the  floating  mass.  'Phis  constitutes  the 
idiosyncrasy,  or  natural  disposition,  and  the  direction  of 
the  current  of  thoughts  in  sleep,  as  in  vacant  waking 
hours,  is  usually  determined  by  this  alone.  But  the  ideas 
so  presented  never  fail  to  arouse  in  sleep  the  feelings 
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which  they  would  naturally  excite  in  the  waking  mind. 
The  dreamer  must  needs  surrender  his  will  to  these  emo¬ 
tions  without  restraint,  since  he  has  nothing  else  to  hold 
last  by,  nor  any  fixed  point  in  sight.  It  is  like  being  in  a 
ship  without  a  helm,  borne  along  by  wind  and  wave,  the 
shore  being  distant  and  the  stars  obscured.  But,  for  the 
dreamer,  to  will  a  deed  is  to  dream  of  instantly  doing  it, 
or  striving  to  do  it  ;  and  then,  if  his  previous  waking 
conceptions  of  similar  deeds  were  associated  with  painful 
or  shameful  conse(}uences,  be  feels  intense  mortification. 
It  never  occurs  to  him,  as  it  so  often  does  to  men  who  are 
wide  awake,  if  they  are  sorry  for  what  they  have  done, 
that  the  wrongful  act  may  be  excused  because  their  will  to 
resist  was  overcome  by  the  impulse  of  passion.  The 
dreamer’s  consciousness  tells  him  that  he  had  not  the  slight¬ 
est  will  to  resist,  and  that  bis  whole  will,  acting  with  its 
fullest  energy,  was  bent  upon  doing  the  evil  deed.  He  is 
therefore  still  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  resjwnsibility,  and 
with  a  vague  terror  of  the  consecjuences,  and  a  feeling  of 
profound  disgrace,  though  he  does  not  see  any  other  course 
that  be  could  have  pursued.  This  is  because  the  fatal 
chain  of  ideas  leading  to  the  excitement  of  undue  passion 
and  to  a  corresponding  resolve  is  not  intersected  or  accom¬ 
panied  in  the  dreaming  mind  by  retlections  upon  an  alter¬ 
native  or  opposite  line  of  conduct. 

Every  person  in  waking  hours,  yielding  to  habit  or  to 
feeling  or  to  some  outward  influence,  must  nevertheless 
think  somewhat  of  the  possibility  of  doing  otherwise,  if 
only  to  reject  that  possibility.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the 
man  in  his  sleep,  inasmuch  as  the  mind  is  then  deprived  of 
its  faculty  of  comparing  the  alternatives,  as  well  as  of  its 
power  to  dismiss  an  objectionable  train  of  ideas,  and  to 
commence  one  preferred  by  rational  judgment.  This  is 
the  exercise  of  mind  guarded  by  the  higher  moral  sense 
or  true  conscience.  The  secondary  conscience,  ordinarily 
proceeding  from  the  fear  of  censure  and  contempt,  or  from 
other  notions  of  self-interest,  or  from  mere  custom,  has  no 
jurisdiction  over  the  thoughts.  Its  useful  office  is  to  re¬ 
prove  the  faults  of  outward  action  and  expression.  The 
apparent  capability  of  the  will  to  commit  these  faults  dur¬ 
ing  sleep  is  therefore  visited  by  reproaches  from  what  we 
may  call  the  secondary  conscience,  which  is  lively  enough 
in  dreams.  Yet  its  operation  in  this  instance  is  blindly 
mechanical,  and  is  not  more  a  visitation  of  justice  than 
any  form  of  physical  suHering  caused  by  accident  or  dis¬ 
ease. 

The  innocent  victims  of  its  severity  are  a  very  numer¬ 
ous  class,  and  deserve  our  sincere  compassion.  It  is  sad  to 
know  that  not  only  the  humiliating  sense  of  moral  impo¬ 
tence,  but  the  guilt  of  conscious  transgression,  is  the 
nightly  portion  of  many  wise  and  virtuous  men.  ITie  saint 
in  his  sleep  is  sometimes  transformed  into  a  blackguard, 
the  hero  behaves  like  a  sneak,  and  the  prudent  citizen 
becomes  an  impertinent  fool.  The  gentlest  and  kindest 
find  themselves  doing  murder  among  their  families  and 
friends.  The  man  of  honor  toils  all  night  to  concoct  a 
scheme  of  fraud.  The  divine  preacher  or  pastor  catches 
himself  uttering  horrid  blasphemy  in  church.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  persons  most  averse,  by  temperament  as  well  as 
on  principle,  to  any  particular  kind  of  vice  who  are  most 
liable  to  dream  of  it.  And  such  dreams  are  (piite  as  likely  to 
visit  their  couch  after  days  faithfully  employed  in  the  strict 
discharge  of  duty,  or  in  contemplating  a  noble  or  sacred 
ideal.  This  is  not  inconsistent  with  our  remark  concern¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  dominant  ideas  upon  fhe  set  of  the  current 
of  loosened  thoughts.  The  ideas  of  piety  and  holiness,  of 
equity,  of  charity,  of  sobriety  and  propriety,  have  a  latent 
association  with  their  opposites,  which  may  be  excluded 
from  the  waking  mind  by  discipline  and  culture,  but  lurk 
somewhere  in  the  heap  of  stored-up  mental  conceptions. 
When  it  seethes  and  stirs  in  the  unchecked  flow  of  dreaming 
reminiscences,  such  images  as  have  been  repressed  by  the 
voluntary  exercise  of  mental  selfcontrol,  on  account  of 
their  connection  with  the  idea  of  sin,  will  often  emerge 
with  a  scandalous  air  of  familiarity. 

Every  reader  of  the  “.\cta  Sanctorum  ”  must  rememlHjr 
some  curious  instances  of  this  trouble  which  is  apt  to  be¬ 


set  the  ascetic  devotee,  and  which  used  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  interference  of  mischievous  demons  practising  the 
queerest  tricks  of  illusion.  But  the  effect  is  just  as  natu¬ 
ral  as  that  of  withdrawing  pressure  from  an  elastic  spring 
or  an  air-cushion,  to  which  may  be  compared  the  topical 
sources  of  those  currents  of  nervous  action,  in  the  brain 
and  organs  of  sensation,  already  placed  en  rapport  with 
the  forbidden  ideas.  When  the  restraining  power  of 
rational  discernment  and  moral  resolution  is  absent,  as  it 
is  during  sleep,  those  parts  of  the  cerebral  and  nervous 
organization  which  have  hitherto  been  prevented  from 
delivering  their  charge  of  representative  impressions  can 
take  their  revenge.  They  send  forth  an  impetuous  throng 
of  concrete  imagery  grouped  around  an  unperceived  cen¬ 
tral  point,  which  is  precisely  the  forgotten  rule  of  conduct, 
or  ethical  principle,  for  whose  sake  the  will  had  formerly 
been  exerted  to  keep  those  images  aloof.  The  reaction, 
which  is  purely  physical,  comes  just  where  the  stress  of 
voluntary  repression  was  directly  applied.  But  unhappily 
this  is  not  the  end  of  the  process.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
presence  of  concrete  ideas  naturally  suggestive  of  a  pro¬ 
hibited  action  has  an  instantaneous  effect  upon  the  feel¬ 
ings;  emotion  is  followed  by  volition,  and  by  an  imaginary 
action,  which  is  attended  by  a  real  pang  of  remorse. 

There  is  a  less  oppressive  form  of  bondage  to  the  noctur¬ 
nal  magician  who  plays  such  pranks  with  the  mind  shut  up 
in  its  fleshly  prison  when  the  doors  and  windows  of  sense 
are  closed.  It  is  not  always  a  malignant  Satan,  but  some¬ 
times  a  frolicsome  Puck  or  Queen  ^lab,  that  slyly  touches 
the  hidden  strings  of  the  wonderful  instrument  —  gray 
jelly  and  white  fibres  being  all  we  can  see  —  by  which  the  . 
trace  of  every  past  impression  .is  preserved,  recalled,  and 
wrought  into  ever  new  combinations.  The  greatest  of  our 
poets  and  psychologists,  who  makes  a  virtuous  hero  pray 
God  at  midnight  to  “  restrain  in  me  the  cursed  thoughts 
that  nature  gives  way  to  in  repose,”  describes  also,  with 
exquisite  humor  and  truth,  the  lu<lricrous  incidents  which, 
not  less  frecjuently  arise  in  a  sleeper’s  harmless  frenzy.  He 
has  noted  more  especially  how  these  lighter  casual  fancies 
are  sometimes  imported  into  the  dream  by  an  actual  touch 

—  or,  it  may  be,  an  actual  sound  —  which  forces  an  en¬ 
trance  into  the  receptacle  of  sensation;^,  and  summons  a  fa¬ 
miliar  troop  of  allied  ideas  to  join  it.  Queen  Mab’s  tiny 
chariot  is  driven  across  the  knee  of  a  courtier,  and  makes 
him  think  of  bending  that  knee  before  the  king.  It  tickles 
the  hand  of  a  lawyer,  and  he  seems  to  be  fingering  a  fee  ; 
or  it  passes  over  a  lady’s  lips,  and  gives  her  the  pleasure 
of  a  lover’s  kiss.  Experiments  have  often  been  tried  in 
this  way,  to  the  amusement  of  those  who  have  practised  on 
their  sleeping  friends,  when  these  are  persuaded  afterw.ards 
to  confess  the  subjects  of  their  dreams.  Even  a  word  or 
two  spoken  in  the  sleeper’s  ear  has  been  known  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  idea  of  its  proper  meaning  into  the  mind  without 
breaking  the  chain  of  slumber,  and  to  originate  a  fresh 
dream,  or  to  mix  up  this  idea  with  those  he  had  before. 

It  is  by  the  observation  of  such  facts  that  we  learn  how 
the  lapse  of  a  few  seconds,  or  the  very  moment  of  waking, 
may  be  long  enough  for  a  dream  that  seems  to  the  sleeper 
of  immense  duration.  The  breaking  of  a  glass  at  the  bed¬ 
side,  in  Tennyson’s  “  Sea  Dreams,”  raises  in  the  man’s 
laboring  fancy  a  somewhat  protracted  vision  of  a  fleet  of 
glass  ships  at  sea  drifting  to  wreck  upon  a  reef  of  golden 
rocks.  In  these  hullucinations  caused  by  some  actual  im¬ 
pression  from  without,  the  emotional  activity  is  less  intense 

—  the  dream  is  less  profound  and  less  seriously  taken  to 
heart  —  than  where  the  images  are  evolved  wholly  from 
the  deep  store  of  old  experiences.  The  affections,  having 
grown  uj)  about  the  ideas  presented  in  the  latter  case,  are 
prompt  to  respond  at  the  instant  of  their  reappearance. 
Both  ideas  and  affections,  indeed,  may  easily  he  aroused 
by  a  half  consciousness  of  some  accidental  circumstance  in 
the  posture  of  the  body.  But  the  sleep  is  lighter  upon 
these  occasions,  as  the  mind  is  partially  awake  to  outward 
impressions,  and  the  dream  is  not  attende<l  with  very  ear¬ 
nest  feeling.  In  the  deepest  and  sincerest  of  our  dreams,  as 
in  the  imaginative  genius  of  the  greatest  {)oet,  there  is  an 
element  of  the  richest  humor.  Its  creations  are,  however, 
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like  those  of  dreaming  passion,  too  often  exhibited  at  the  I 
cost  of  our  personal  self-respect.  Queen  Mab  delights  in  | 
making  us  ridiculous,  and  exposing  us  to  fancied  public 
shame.  People  seem  to  come  and  go  without  the  least  | 
warning,  and  one  per.son  is  unaccountably  exchanged  for  j 
another,  so  that  we  address  them  wrongly,  and  tell  them 
what  ought  not  to  be  told.  All  this  makes  us  feel  very 
much  ashamed  of  ourselves,  but  we  cannot  help  it.  The 
simplest  plight,  however,  of  conscious  impotence  is  when 
in  our  dream  we  have  something  to  say  or  to  do,  and  find 
that  we  cannot  0{>en  our  lips,  or  move  hand  or  foot.  In 
this  instance  probably  the  motor  nerves  have  been  faintly 
stirred  by  a  summons  of  the  will,  but  not  with  sufficient 
energy  to  act  upon  the  muscles. 

An  endless  variety  of  absurd  conditions  might  be  related 
by  a  diligent  historian  of  authentic  dreaming  experiences. 
In  general,  it  may  be  owing  to  indigestion,  or  to  some  ob¬ 
struction  of  the  breathing  or  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
that  dreams  are  pervaded  by  a  ’•ague  anxiety  which  con¬ 
tinually  invents  some  fictitious  blunder  or  disaster.  There 
is  always  a  propensity  to  conceive  that  something  has  gone 
wrong,  because  the  overloaded  stomach,  or  the  brain  over¬ 
charged  with  too  much  business  and  study,  disturbs  the 
^ontaneous  action  of  those  faculties  still  allowed  to  play. 
Their  dramatic  representations,  in  which,  from  the  unsleep¬ 
ing  and  absorbing  egotistic  consciousness,  the  dreamer  him¬ 
self  is  a  chief  performer,  borrows  from  his  bodily  uneasiness 
a  complexion  of  discomfort.  He  may  not  become  in  his 
sleep  the  murderer  of  his  wife  and  children,  but  he  will 
perpetrate  grievous  mistakes  and  hear  sundry  voices  of  re¬ 
buke  and  complaint.  The  subject  of  complaint,  indeed, 
though  it  appeared  a  serious  matter  in  the  dream,  may 
afford  him  a  hearty  laugh  when  his  eyes  oi)en  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  A  curious  instance  of  this  kind  befell  the  present 
writer.  He  thought  he  was  an  undertaker,  and  reentered 
his  workshop  after  a  brief  absence.  “  Oh,  sir,”  hisjourney- 
man  or  apprentice  said  to  him,  “  that  old  gentleman  you 
buried  on  Tuesday  has  been  here  again,  to  say  his  cofhn  is 
a  very  bad  fit,  three  inches  too  short.  He  says  he  never 
had  such  an  uncomfortable  cofiin  in  his  life.”  Here  was 
something  wrong  with  a  vengeance,  and  the  dreamer  felt 
sincerely  sorry,  as  a  good  tradesman  should  be,  that  one 
of  his  customers  was  so  badly  served. 


M.  GUIZOT. 


Had  M.  Guizot  died  in  1847,  after  he  had  brought  about 
the  Spanish  marriages,  or  in  1848,  after  he  had  pulled 
down  the  monarchy  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  general  judg¬ 
ment  of  his  character  would  have  been^ery  different  from 
what  it  is  to-day.  Men  of  the  world,  as  well  as  stern 
moralists,  would  have  said  that  he  had  heartlessly  bound  a 
young  queen  to  a  man  whom  she  did  not  love,  whom  she 
could  not  love,  and  who  was  to  be  her  husband  only  in 
name.  They  would  have  said  that  the  austere  professor 
of  a  Puritanic  creed  and  the  pattern  of  domestic  virtues 
had  been  guilty  of  a  crime  which  even  the  cynicism  of  the 
world  itself  does  not  condone.  They  would  have  said 
that  so  base  an  intrigue  could  not  serve  France  in  the 
long-run,  and  that  events  would  yet  prove  Guizot  to  have 
been  as  short-sighted  as  he  had  been  unscrupulous.  A 
difierent  class  of  censors  would  have  uttered  an  equally 
emphatic  condemnation  after  the  Revolution  of  1848. 
How,  they  would  have  asked,  could  Guizot  have  believed 
that  a  constitutional  monarchy,  the  most  delicate  of  all 
political  machines,  could  be  supported  in  France,  the  most 
volcanic  of  all  countries,  on  so  limited  a  suffrage  as  to 
constitute  the  bourgeoisie  a  new  aristocracy,  and  by  the 
aid  of  what  was  substantially  a  vast  system  of  bribes  ? 
How  could  so  able  a  man  have  persuaded  himself  that  he 
could  resist  the  demand  for  an  extension  of  the  suffrage  ? 
How  could  so  profound  a  student  of  the  British  constitu¬ 
tion  and  of  English  history  have  taught  himself  that  a 
king  whose  title  came  from  an  Act  of  Parliament  could 
rely  on  a  mingled  system  of  corruption  and  main  force  ? 
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Louis  Philippe,  it  would  have  been  said,  might  have  died 
on  the  throne  but  for  the  infatuation  of  his  minister,  and 
Guizot  might  have  placed  the  monarchy  beyond  the  dread 
of  revolution  if  his  great  intellect  had  not  been  blinded  by 
his  ungovernable  pride. 

In  the  main,  we  think,  these  denunciations  would  have 
been  just ;  but  they  would  have  left  out  of  sight  a  large 
part  of  Guizot’s  life,  and  the  best  part  of  his  character. 
Happily  the  Revolution  of  1848  banished  him  forever  from 
office,  and  forced  him  to  live  in  the  solitude  of  Val  Richer 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Few  men  have  been  better 
fitted  by  nature  and  by  training  to  enjoy  a  country  life,  and 
the  solitude  of  his  Normandy  home  not  only  brought  out 
all  that  was  beat  in  Guizot’s  character,  but  softened  the 
memory  of  his  political  errors.  It  enabled  his  enemies  to 
see  how  great  a  man  he  remained,  even  after  justice  had 
assailed  him  with  a  stern  indictment.  English  peo[)le,  in 
particular,  soon  forgot  the  questionable  part  of  his  career. 
They  had  always  found  good  reason  to  like  him.  He  had 
studied  our  history  as  deeply  and  as  reverentially  as  if  he 
had  been  an  Englishman,  and  he  had  written  books  of  per¬ 
manent  value  on  the  men  of  our  greatest  revolution.  Our 
form  of  government,  and  the  temper  in  which  we  usually 
conduct  political  disputes,  had  been  the  subject  of  his  ad¬ 
miration.  He  was  never  tired  of  telling  his  own  country¬ 
men  that  they  must  strive  to  acquire  the  political  fairness 
of  the  English.  Such  admiration,  coming  from  such  a  man, 
was  the  most  powerful  of  all  flattery,  and  it  is  no  wonder, 
then,  that  the  English  public  admired  M.  Guizot  in  turn. 
He  had  also  other  attractions  of  almost  equally  great  force. 
He  was  a  Protestant,  and  he  was  proud  of  his  creed.  Cal¬ 
umny  had  never  dared  to  whisper  a  syllable  against  his 
private  life,  and  all  knew  it  to  be  stainless.  M.  Guizot  had 
displayed  all  these  good  qualities  when  he  had  lived  in 
London  as  the  ambassador  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  they 
could  not  be  forgotten  when  he  lived  as  an  exile  in  Hromp- 
ton.  He  was  likewise  fond  of  English  ways,  the  English 
language,  and  English  people.  He  himself  was  a  master 
of  our  tongue,  although  he  never  lost  the  French  accent, 
and  his  family  spoke  English  as  well  as  if  they  had  been 
natives  of  these  islands. 

During  his  later  years,  the  old  statesman  drew  many 
English  visitors  to  Val  Richer,  and  they  were  charmed  by 
the  simplicity  and  the  beauty  of  his  life.  His  studious 
habits,  his  walks  with  his  grandchildren,  his  cheerfulness, 
the  ail'ection  and  respect  which  he  inspired,  the  daily  read¬ 
ing  of  the  Bible  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  the  worship  in 
which  he  took  part  with  patriarchal  fervor,  and  the  fresh¬ 
ness  of  the  interest  with  which  he  studied  and  discussed 
the  daily  events  of  his  own  afflicted  country, —  all  made 
up  a  beautiful  picture  of  a  green  and  great  old  age. 
During  his  visits  to  Paris  he  showed  more  of  his  old  rest¬ 
less  self.  The  drawing-room  of  his  daughter,  Madame  de 
Witt,  in  which  he  received  his  friends,  was  the  scene,  if 
not  of  intrigue,  at  least  of  political  talk  at  once  animated 
and  fervidly  Royal ;  and  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  or  even 
of  eighty-six,  Guizot  flung  himself  into  the  conversation  as 
eagerly  as  the  youngest  of  the  throng.  Little  more  than 
two  years  ago,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  the  present  writer 
found  the  oh!  philosopher  as  erect,  as  lively,  and  seemingly 
as  vigorous  as  men  of  half  his  age.  The  grasp  of  his  hand 
had  almost  the  strength  and  the  firmness  of  youth,  and  his 
voice  had  a  ring  and  a  steady  power  which  suggested  that 
he  might  still  have  won  honors  in  the  tribune. 

His  immense  fund  of  energy  found  vent  in  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  the  French  Academy,  to  which  he  went  oftener 
than  many  of  the  younger  members.  He  was  ever  ready 
to  take  part  in  discussions  on  philology  or  style  ;  and 
M.  Cuvillier-Fleury  tells  us  that  only  a  few  weeks  ago  the 
wonderful  old  man  vigorously  debated  literary  and  gram¬ 
matical  questions.  And  he  domineered  in  the  Academy 
as  much  as  he  had  once  domineered  in  the  Senate.  He 
ruled  that  body  with  a  rod  of  iron.  His  word  could  ex¬ 
clude  a  candidate  or  make  a  prayer  for  admission  certain 
to  succeed.  It  was  he  who  a  few  months  ago  raised  the 
tempest  respecting  the  reception  of  M.  Emile  Ollivier. 
He  would  not  permit  the  political  trifler  who  had  made 
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war  against  Germany  with  a  “  light  heart  ”  to  praise 
the  man  of  Sedan  in  the  theatre  of  the  Palais  Mazarin,  and 
be  stigmatized  M.  Ollivier  to  his  face,  with  some  of  the 
angry  contempt  which  had  once  flung  forth  the  famous  re¬ 
tort,  “  Montez,  messieurs,  niontez  1  vous  n’arriverez  jamais 
k  la  hauteur  de  mon  dddain.”  His  capacity  for  discharg¬ 
ing  the  bitterest  and  most  Olympian  scorn  could  be  easily 
credited  by  any  person  who  had  even  once  seen  his  intense 
and  eager  expression,  his  finely-chiselled  features,  his  high 
but  retreating  brow,  his  pale  and  emaciated  face,  and  those 
lines  of  the  lips  which  seemed  to  imply  everlasting  deter¬ 
mination.  No  one  could  wonder  that  such  a  man  could 
debate  a  point  of  philology  as  fiercely  as  he  could  argue  a 
question  of  state.  And  the  Protestant  Consistory  felt  his 
^wer  as  much  as  the  French  Academy.  He  was  not  only 
a  Protestant,  but  a  Protestant  of  the  oldest  and  most  bibli¬ 
cal  orthodoxy.  He  was,  perhaps,  the  only  man  of  our  time 
whose  intellect  was  first-rate,  whose  philosophical  percep¬ 
tions  were  of  European  extent,  and  yet  whose  theological 
creed  was  that  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  seems  to  have 
absolutely  hated  the  Latitudinarian  party.  Hence  all  the 
attempts  of  M.  Cocquerel  fils,  and  the  other  representatives 
of  French  Latitudinarianism,  to  expand  the  compass  of  the 
old  Huguenot  belief,  and  to  soften  ihe  austerity  of  its  dog¬ 
matic  deliverances,  found  in  Guizot  the  most  implacable  of 
foes.  He  seems  to  have  regarded  these  Unitarians  as  al¬ 
most  wicked  ;  and  he  was  the  leader  of  the  party  who, 
during  a  memorable  debate  in  the  Consistory  •two  years 
ago,  defeated  the  attempt  to  include  the  Unitarians  within 
the  legal  bounds  of  Protestant  belief.  His  enemies  styled 
him  “Pope  Guizot,”  and  he  merited  the  title.  A  more 
Hildehrandine  personality  has  not  been  cast  into  the  strifes 
of  this  century. 

Guizot  lived  so  long,  and  did  European  work  so  early, 
that  it  is  not  difficult  to  guess  the  place  which  he  will  hold 
in  the  estimation  of  posterity.  As  a  statesman,  he  cannot 
be  accounted  great,  if  the  proof  of  greatness  be  success. 
His  political  career  was  a  splendid  disaster,  and  it  was  such 
because  he  knew  books  better  than  men.  He  boasted  that 
he  was  a  doctrinaire,  but  he  meant  that  he  was  a  philo¬ 
sophic  statesman.  In  reality  he  had  so  begirt  himself  with 
the  armor  of  pedantry,  that  he  could  not  move  freely  among 
the  shifting  throng  of  the  world.  He  fancied  that  he  could 
import  the  Briti^i  constitution,  and  what  he  did  import 
was  a  constitutional  rock  on  which  the  monarchical  ship 
went  to  pieces.  Had  he  been  less  of  a  professor,  had  he 
been  more  teachable,  or  had  he  not  regarded  his  fellow-be¬ 
ings  with  infinite  disdain,  France  mi^t  still  have  been  a 
monarchy,  with  Louis  Philippe  1 1,  as  her  king.  Guizot  was 
mainly  responsible  for  the  ruin  of  his  own  party.  But  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  deny  the  claim  of  greatness  to  all 
statesmen  who  have  missed  the  main  object  of  their  life ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  withhold  such  a  title  from  Guizot, 
when  we  look  more  closely  at  his  career. 

In  his  youth,  before  he  entered  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
he  was  for  years  the  mainspring  of  the  Ministry  of  the  In¬ 
terior.  As  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  he  effected  a 
greater  change  in  the  educational  system  of  his  country 
than  any  of  his  successors.  For  eight  years  he  was  in 
fart,  if  not  in  name,  Prime  Minister  of  France,  and  during 
all  that  time  he  was,  on  the  whole,  the  first  of  European 
statesmen.  His  immense  knowledge  of  political  facts,  his 
faculty  for  work,  his  vigorous  pen,  his  splendid  powers  of 
debate,  his  iron  will,  and  the  strength  of  his  personality, 
enabled  him  to  crush  a  host  of  foes,  and  to  hold  the  chief 
place  in  a  country  which  is  more  difficult  to  rule  than  any 
other.  Nor  did  he  hold  his  place  by  playing  upon  the  af¬ 
fections  or  the  vanity  of  the  men  whom  he  managed.  He 
never  condescended  to  flatter  or  troubled  himself  to  please. 
He  lectured  King  Louis  Philippe,  the  vainest  of  men.  and 
therefore  the  most  impatient  of  dictation.  He  lectured  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  most  turbulent  body  in  Europe. 
He  lectured  his  subordioates.  We  suspect  that  he  tried  to 
lecture  Lord  Palmerston,  and  he  certainly  attempted  to 
browbeat  Lord  Aberdeen.  The  habitual  attitude  was  that 
of  a  lecturer  to  the  whole  human  race,  and  hence  he  stirred 
up  a  host  of  enemies.  Yet  he  held  the  front  place  in 


France,  in  ^ite  of  M.  Thiers,  in  spite  of  the  satirists,  in 
spite  of  his  Protestantism,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  feared  rather  than  loved  even  by  his  followers.  Such 
a  man  was  surely  great  in  force  of  character. 

His  literary  work  can  be  spoken  of  with  more  comfort. 
Guizot  was  not  a  great  writer  in  the  same  sense  as  our  own 
Carlyle,  for  neither  his  thought  nor  his  style  was  so  dis¬ 
tinctive  or  so  moving  as  to  constitute  a  landmark  in  liter¬ 
ary  effort.  His  reflections  tended  to  become  thin,  and  his 
rhetoric  lacked  the  incomparable  simplicity,  brevity,  and 
easy  flow  of  the  best  French  prose.  He  has  written  no 
book  that  has  made  a  marked  change  in  the  current  of 
opinion,  nor  has  he  left  a  single  page  of  classic  style.  If 
we  look  at  the  quality  of  his  writing,  we  should  call  him 
eminent  rather  than  great.  And  yet  it  is,  again,  difficult 
to  deny  the  title  of  “  great  ”  to  a  man  who  in  his  youth 
wrote  the  works  on  the  Civilization  of  Europe  and  of 
France,  and  who  in  later  years  so  powerfully  told  the  story 
of  our  own  Puritan  revolution.  His  philosophical  writing 
stands,  at  all  events,  on  a  high  plane.  It  is  free  from  the 
slightest  tinge  of  provincialism,  and  is,  indeed,  addressed 
to  the  whole  of  educated  Europe.  He  would  have  left  a 
high  name  in  literature,  even  if  he  had  written  nothing 
more  than  his  books  on  the  philo.sophy  of  civilization. 

There  is  one  damning  blot  on  his  character,  and  that  is 
the  share  which  he  took  in  the  negotiation  of  the  Spanish 
marriages.  It  was  he  who  must  be  held  responsible  for 
that  foul  transaction.  In  vain  do  his  friends  plead  that 
the  selfish  ambition  of  Louis  Philippe  was  the  cause  of  the 
intrigue ;  'for  Guizot  could  have  left  office  rather  than  have 
lent  his  genius  to  the  perpetration  of  such  an  infamy,  and 
the  truth  is  that  be  flung  himself  into  the  grimy  business 
with  amazing  zeal.  Equally  in  vain  is  it  to  say  that  the 
rival  diplomatists  were  not  a  whit  more  high-minded. 
That  is  not  true  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  if  it  is  true  of  the 
others,  it  furnishes  no  excuse  to  the  Puritanic  Guizot. 
He  ought  to  have  risen  above  so  base  a  thing.  It  would 
seem  that  essentially  theological  natures,  when  they  plunge 
into  intrigue,  are  peculiarly  apt  to  blur  the  plain  lines  of 
morality  by  the  subtlety  of  their  manipulation.  No  nest 
of  secular  intrigue  is  so  gross  as  an  ecclesiastical  synod, 
and  Guizot  seems  to  have  carried  a\  dangerous  habit  of 
casuistry  into  the  Council-chamber  and  the  Senate.  He 
was  one  of  those  high-minded  men  whose  subtlety  oflen 
leads  them  to  do  acts  which  shock  even  the  rough  moral 
sense  of  the  crowd.  Nor,  when  laboriously  telling  the 
miserable  story  in  his  own  memoirs,  does  he  betray  any 
perception  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  sinning  against  an 
elementary  law  of  human  nature.  He  forgets  every  other 
consideration  in  the  desire  to  show  that  he  had  preemi¬ 
nently  served  his  master  and  France.  Bet  in  reality  he 
had  injured  both,  while  he  had  brought  woe  to  Spain. 
Let  it  be  added,  however,  that  the  negotiation  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  marriages  is  the  one  sinister  record  of  his  career,  and 
that  the  purity  of  his  private  life  was  as  marked  as  the 
fatal  flaw  in  his  public.  On  the  whole,  he  was  a  great  if 
erring  man;  great  in  the  intensity  of  bis  ambition,  and 
the  force  of  his  will,  and  the  domineering  strength  of  his 
character;  great  in  his  freedom  from  the  frailties  of  our 
nature ;  great  in  the  place  which  he  has  carved  for  him¬ 
self  in  European  history ;  and  bis  greatness  was  softened 
into  something  like  beauty  by  the  serene  evening  of  his 
long  and  illustrious  life. 
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Tennyson  has  a  habit  which  is  exasperating  to  the 
reader,  and  must  be  particularly  exasperating  to  his  pub¬ 
lishers —  that  of  rearranging  and  adding  to  each  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  old  poems,  thereby  rendering  the  previous  edi¬ 
tions  incomplete.  The  forthcoming  volume  of  the  (Lon¬ 
don)  Cabinet  Edition  of  the  Laureate’s  works  will  contain 
two  new  pieces,  “  In  the  Garden  at  Swainton,”  and  “  The 
Voice  and  the  Peak.” 
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EVERY  SATURDAY.  [October  17, 


Messrs.  Henry  S.  King  &  Co.  announce  a,  volume 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  H.  Curwen.  in  which  the  main  idea 
has  been  to  select  the  most  typical  examples  of  Literary 
Struyglers  in  the  chief  countries  of  the  world.  The  writers 
treated  of  are :  Novalis,  as  representing  Germany  ;  Henri 
Murger  and  Andrd  Chdnier,  France ;  Edgar  Allan  Poe, 
America ;  Alexander  Petdfi,  Hungary  ;  Chatterton,  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  Tannahill,  Scotland. 

There  has  been  discovered  at  the  Gastello  di  Malpaga< 
near  Bergamo,  a  fresco  which  is  attributed  to  Titian,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  visit  of  Christian  I.,  King  of  Denmark,  in 
1454,  to  the  famous  condottiere  Bartolomeo  Colleoni,  who 
had  retired  and  held  his  court  there  in  his  old  age,  after 
having  successively  served  the  Visconti  against  Venice, 
Venice  against  the  Visconti,  Milan  against  the  Duke  of 
Saxony,  and  Florence  against  the  Duke  of  Urbino. 

A  PERFORMANCE  for  the  benefit  of  Mile.  Dejazet,  who’ 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  long  career,  is  in  need  of  assistance’ 
is  being  arranged  in  Paris.  M.  Sardou  has  contributed  a 
play,  and  the  companies  of  the  Vaudeville,  the  Varidtcs, 
and  the  Palais  Royal  have  promised  their  assistance.  A 
signihcant  comment  upon  the  uncertain  tenure  of  theatrical 
prosperity  is  afforded  in  this  demand  in  favor  of  an  actress 
who  has  enjoyed  an  amount  of  popularity  almost  unprec¬ 
edented. 

The  influence  of  forests  on  the  rainfall  has  long  been  the 
subject  of  discussion.  MM.  Fautrat  and  Sartiaux  have  re¬ 
cently  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  France 
the  result  of  some  large  exjwriments  which  appear  to  deter¬ 
mine  the,question.  In  various  parts  of  the  forest  of  Halatte. 
they  fixed  rain-gauges  and  other  instruments.  Similar  in¬ 
struments  were  fixed  by  them  over  open  ground.  The  result 
of  six  months’  observations  has  been  to  show  that  in  the 
forest  192.50  mm.  of  rain  fell,  and  in  the  open  ground  177 
mm.,  a  difference  of  15.50,  in  favor  of  the  forest.  Hence, 
they  consider  that  forests  are  a  provision  to  secure  an  in¬ 
creased  rainfall. 

There  is  at  last  good  official  evidence,  apparently,  of 
the  existence  of  a  cuttle-fish  of  not  less  portentous  dimen¬ 
sions  than  that  described  by  Victor  Hugo.  It  was  seen  in 
Conception  Bay,  off  Newfoundland,  last  October,  and  the 
intelligence  was  communicated  by  Lord  Kimberley  to  Mr. 
Frank  Buckland,  but  the  correspondence  only  appeared  in 
Land  and  ]Valer  last  week.  Two  fishermen,  out  in  a  small 
punt,  saw  what  they  supposed  to  be  a  large  sail  or  the 
debris  of  a  wreck.  On  striking  it,  it  raised  a  parrot-like 
Iteak  as  big  as  a  six-gallon  keg,  and  began  to  twine  two 
huge,  livid  arms  about  the  boat.  Happily  for  their  lives, 
and  also  for  their  credibility,  they  instantly  cut  off  the  arms 
with  an  axe,  whereon  the  creature  moved  off,  bleeding  ink 
which  darkened  the  water  for  two  or  three  hundred  yards, 
while  it  raised  a  tail  some  ten  feet  broad.  They  estimate 
the  octopus  to  have  been  sixty  feet  long  and  five  in  diame¬ 
ter,  and  one  of  the  arms,  now  in  St.  John’s  Museum,  sus¬ 
tains  the  marvellous  tale.  It  measures  nineteen  feet,  is  of 
a  pale  pink  color,  and  entirely  cartilaginous.  The  Sea 
Serpent  will,  no  doubt,  next  pay  with  part  of  his  person. 

The  Spectator  says:  “  M.  Bazaine  has  not  improved 
his  position  by  his  appeal  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald.  Thu  Atlantic  has  been  somewhere  described  as  a 
vast  Lethe,  for  those  who  cross  it,  as  regards  the  people 
whom  they  meet  on  the  other  side ;  but  American  opinion 
has  not  as  yet  much  influence  in  rehabilitating  those  who 
conceive  themselves  wronged  by  European  tribunals ;  and 
the  New  York  Herald  itself  is  hardly  regarded  as  a  true 
conduit  to  the  highest  and  most  e(j|uitable  region  of  Ameri¬ 
can  opinion.  Russian  opinion  is  indeed  that  of  which  M. 
Bazaine  himself,  apparently,  most  values  the  testimony. 
He  says,  ‘  Its  appreciation,  of  which  I  am  very  sensible,  has 
often  brought  me  precious  consolation.’  One  act  of  jus¬ 
tice,  at  least,  must,  he  says,  be  rendered  to  M.  Bazaine. 
‘  It  is  that  I  have  imitated  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor  ; 
that  I  have  never  accused  any  one,  or  sought  to  cast  re- 
8|K>nsibility  on  others.’  In  the  very  next  paragraph  he 
says,  ‘  Mac  Mahon  was  as  unfortunate  at  Sedan  as  1  at 


Metz,  as  Trochu  and  Ducrot  at  Paris,  as  Bourbaki  and 
Clinchant  in  the  East.  He  forgot  all  that  when  he  became 
President  of  the  Republic  ;  ’  and  the  whole  letter  is  full  of 
similar  insults  or  innuendoes.  The  Due  d’Aumale  is  nat¬ 
urally  assailed  with  a  peculiar  bitterness,  to.which  he  may 
be  more  or  less  reconciled  when  he  reads  the  glowing  eulogy 
passed  on  Marshal  Lebceuf.  The  letter  is  utterly  without 
historical  value,  except  as  an  exhibition  of  a  very  coarse 
and  vulgar  character.” 

In  consequence  of  the  great  development  in  other  cities 
of  Germany  of  the  special  branches  of  industry,  as  watch 
and  toy-making,  of  which  Niirnberg  at  one  time  enjoyed,  if 
not  the  monopoly,  at  any  rate  the  principal  share,  the  Ba¬ 
varian  Government  has  determined,  by  the  establishment 
of  more  efficient  local  schools  of  art,  to  give  the  Niirnberg 
artisans  the  opportunity  of  recovering  their  lost  prestige. 
Of  late  years  the  specialties  of  Niirnberg  have  been  almost 
wholly  cheap  toys,  playthings,  and  fancy  articles  of  inferior 
quality;  in  olden  times,  however,  the  reputation  of  the 
town  was  of  a  very  different  character,  and  there  is 
itcarcely  an  art  collection  in  any  part  of  Germany  that  is 
without  evidence  of  the  skill  of  the  Niirnbergers  of  past 
ages.  Every  art  connoisseur  is  familiar  with  the  drinking- 
cups,  goblets,  christening-mugs,  silver  and  gold  plate,  and 
all  the  clocks,  watches,  and  other  ingenious  inventions  for 
which  the  place  was  specially  famed  in  the  Middle  Ages ; 
while  in  the  city  itself  the  memorials  of  its  past  artistic 
excellence  and  ingenuity  meet  one  at  every  turn.  In 
the  present  day,  however,  Niirnberg  no  longer  gives  evi¬ 
dence  of  artistic  proficiency  in  any  branch  of  industry,  and 
it  is  to  reawaken  its  lost  sense  of  the  beauty  and  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  its  ohl  works  of  art,  that  the  Government  has 
opened  new  schools  of  art  and  an  art  museum,  which  is 
to  be  in  connection  with  the  older  local  art  schools. 


THE  FUCHSIA. 

Within  the  mountain  Io<Ige  we  sat 

At  nit;ht,  and  watched  the  slanted  snow 

Blown  headlong  over  hill  and  moor, 

And  heard,  from  dell  and  tarn  helow. 
The  loosened  torrents  thundering  slow. 

’T  was  such  a  night  as  drowns  the  stars. 
And  blots  the  moon  from  out  the  sky ; 

We  could  not  see  our  favorite  larch. 

Yet  heard  it  rave  incessantly. 

As  the  white  whirlwinds  drifted  hy. 

Sad  thoughts  were  near ;  we  might  not  bar 
Their  stern  intrusion  from  the  door; 

Till  you  rose  meekly,  lamp  in  hand. 

And,  from  an  inner  chaml)cr,  bore 
A  book  renowned  hy  sea  and  shore.’. 

And,  as  you  flung  it  open,  lo  ! 

Between  the  pictured  leaflets  lay  — 

Emhalmed  by  processes  of  Time  — 

A  gift  of  mine,  a  fuchsia  sj)r.ay, 

1  gathered  one  glad  holiday. 

Then,  suddenly,  the  chamber  changed. 

And  we  forgot  the  snow  and  wind ; 

Once  more  we  paced  a  garden-path. 

With  even  feet  and  even  mind  — 

That  red  spray  in  your  hair  confined. 

The  cistiis  trembled  by  the  porch. 

The  shadow  round  the  dial  moved  : 

I  knew  this,  though  I  marked  them  not. 
For  I  had  s]>okcn,  unreproved. 

And,  dreamlike,  knew  that  1  was  loved. 

Sweet  wife  !  when  falls  a  darker  night. 

May  some  pure  flower  of  memory. 

Hid  in  the  volume  of  the  soul. 

Bring  hack,  o’er  life’s  tormented  sea, 

As  dear  a  peace  to  you  and  me. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  NOW  AND  THEN. 

As  the  holiday  season  draws  near,  we  look  for  picture- 
books  as  confidently  as  we  expect  snow  and  ice ;  the  sea¬ 
son  may  be  backward,  it  may  be  open  or  severe  or  what¬ 
ever  else  a  winter  is,  but  a  winter  without  any  snow  or 
ice  would  be  as  great  an  anomaly  as  a  winter  without 
some  new  picture-books.  What  the  picture-books  are  to 
be  the  coming  holidays,  we  will  not  now  specify,  but 
indulge  ourselves  in  some  of  those  “  odorous  comparisons  ” 
that  find  their  parallel  in  the  sort  of  talk  one  hears 
about  the  snow-drifts  which  used  to  block  the  country 
roads  when  “  we  that  hirve  children  were  children.” 

Looking  back  to  the  war-time  and  that  immediately 
following  it,  we  invite  a  comparison  with  the  past  year  or 
two,  and  ask  whether  on  the  whole  book  illustration  has 
advanced  or  not.  In  point  of  quantity  the  present  time  is 
behind  the  earlier  period  ;  there  was  a  profusion  of  illus¬ 
trated  books  that  is  not  to  be  found  now,  but  the  marked 
difference  is  in  the  fact  that  the  earlier  books  were  in  the 
majority  of  cases  illustrated  from  designs  made  by  American 
artists,  engraved  on  wood  by  American  engravers,  while 
now  the  illustrated  books  are  mainly  made  from  foreign  elec¬ 
trotypes  ;  and  we  think  the  practice  has  also  grown  of  im¬ 
porting  sheets  of  illustrated  books  to  be  bound  in  this  coun¬ 
try  with  American  title-pages.  One  or  two  other  facts  are 
to  be  noted  :  that  steel-plate  engraving  has  nearly  died  out, 
so  far  as  illustrated  books. are  concerned,  and  that  the  new 
heliotype  is  taking  the  place  which  it  was  supposed  the 
photograph  would  occupy  in  book  illustrations,  but  which 
the  photograph  never  did  really  secure. 

There  are  reasons  which,  we  think,  adequately  explain 
this  change.  In  the  matter  of  steel  plate  engravings,  we 
may  say  not  merely  that  the  fashion  has  changed,  but  also 
that  since  the  war  the  government  and  bank  note  compa¬ 
nies  have  made  such  demand  upon  the  engravers,  and  have 
paid  such  high  prices,  that  publishers  in  general,  with  their 
desultory  work,  have  not  been  able  to  compete  for  their 
service,  and  our  paper  money  has  thus  something  more  to 
answer  for.  Besides,  the  higher  class  of  steel-plate  en¬ 
graving  supposes  a  high  condition  of  art;  it  calls  fur 
artistic  power,  and  means  patience,  the  subjection  of  one’s 
self  to  noble  ends,  the  willingness  to  be  poor.  Are  these 
qualities  common  in  any  art  or  calling  ? 

With  regard  to  engraving  on  wood  there  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  causes  at  work.  In  the  first  place,  the  war  and  the 
subsequent  high  rate  of  exchange  acted  substantially  as 
an  embargo  upon  English  books,  and  designers,  engravers, 
printers,  and  publishers,  stimulated  also  by  the  quick 
life  that  was  flowing  in  the  country,  instinctively  saw 
their  opportunity  and  produced  illustrated  books  which 
mark  the  high  tide  of  book-making  in  this  country. 
Many  painters  turned  their  attention  to  this  work,  and 
many  young  men  who  ought  to  have  been  studying  found 
that  they  could  sell  their  drawings  on  wood,  and  they  sold 
them.  But  with  the  decline  of  gold  and  the  higher 


I  creased  at  the  same  time  that  the  cost  of  importation  has 
lessened,  and  English  books  have  rushed  in  again,  lead¬ 
ing  publishers  who  wished  to  make  some  show  of  publish- 
j  ing  illustrated  books,  to  buy  foreign  electrotypes  and 
translate  text,  or  adapt  new  text. 

Again,  engraving  on  wood  is  a  slow  process  at  its  best. 
As  in  its  sister  art  of  engraving  on  steel,  the  best  workmen 
are  conscientious  artists,  and  so  every  one  who  neeils  wood- 
cuts  tries  his  best  to  get  the  result  of  engraving  without 
paying  for  the  time  and  study  which  an  engraver  must 
give,  and  the  result  is  a  dozen  different  “  processes,”  .all 
claiming  to  contain  the  secret  of  getting  engravings  with¬ 
out  engraving.  These  jirocesses  vary  in  their  excellence, 
but  all  are  cheap,  cheap  as  dirt,  one  may  say  on  looking 
at  the  result  they  produce.  They  all  require  first-class 
work,  by  the  way,  to  start  with.  They  ask  to  have  a  clear 
engraving  given  them,  something  that  has  bad  work  and 
time  put  into  it,  and  then  they  will  copy  it  and  do  it 
cheaply. 

We  are  not  quarrelling  with  the  processes.  They  serve 
to  satisfy  the  demand  for  some  picture  or  other,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  they  admit  of  and  will  show  improve¬ 
ment  in  quality  ;  but  it  may  as  well  be  understood  by  every¬ 
body  concerned  that  the  ijuality  in  engr.aving  on  wochI  or 
in  steel  which  is  inse[)arable  from  the  best  results  in 
those  arts  is  a  personal,  spiritual  (quality,  and  not  a  chem¬ 
ical,  mechanical  one.  The  artist  must  disappear  before 
slow,  excellent  engraving  on  wood  disappe.ars.  Commer¬ 
cially  speaking,  engraving  on  wood  for  book  illustration  is 
not  at  its  highest  in  America  now,  not  nearly  so  high  as 
ten  years  ago  ;  but  there  is  something  in  the  nature  of  the 
work  which  will  not  suffer  it  to  disap{>ear  from  among  the 
fine  arts. 

NOTES. 

—  The  next  (Novemlier)  number  of  The  Atlantic  'wUl 
contain  a  most  interesting  sketch  ot^the  late  Professor 
JeflVies  Wyman,  by  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  whose 
tender  obituary  notice  in  the  Boston  Advertiser  will  be 
remembered  by  many. 

—  The  leading  publishers  and  dealers  in  books  met 
recently  at  the  Grand  Central  Hotel  in  New  York  for 
the  purpose  of  adopting  measures  for  the  protection  of  the 
trade.  For  years  the  sale  of  books  has  been  encroached 
upon  by  fancy  goods  men,  dealers  in  boots,  shoes,  dry 
goods,  and  other  cummoilities  outside  of  publications.  In 
numerous  instances  such  persons  would  add  books  to  their 
retail  stock  and  dispose  of  them  at  rates  lower  than  the 
publisher  could  produce  them,  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  other  trade.  The  organization  now  formed  will 
tend  to  obviate  this  evil,  as  it  commits  the  publishers 
and  book-jobbers  to  a  certain  policy,  from  which  they 
cannot  depart  without  violating  every  principle  of  mer¬ 
cantile  honor  and  rectitude.  The  newly  adopted  consti¬ 
tution  and  by-laws  are  now  the  rules  by  which  sellers  and 
purchasers  have  to  be  guided,  and  any  violation  of  the 
same  will  subject  the  ollender  to  severe  penalties.  The 
convention  was  a  most  res])ectable  and  influential  body. 
Nearly  every  publishing  house  of  any  note  in  the  Eastern 
States  was  represented,  cither  directly  or  indirectly. 
Following  is  the  most  important  of  the  by-laws  adopted  : 
“The  executive  committee,  after  consultation  with  each 
publisher,  shall  recommend  to  the  association  a  scale  of 
maximum  discounts  to  be  given  to  booksellers  by  book- 
jobbers,  and  also  a  scale  of  maximum  discounts  to  be 
given  to  ministers,  teachers,  schools,  libraries,  professional 
men  generally,  and  other  large  buyers  outside  of  the 
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trade,  and,  when  adopted,  shall  cause  the  same  to  be 
printed  for  distribution  among  the  members  of  this  asso¬ 
ciation  only.”  In  defining  the  term  “  booksellers,"  the 
organization  decided  that  such  are  “  dealers  in  books  only, 
or  principally  books  and  stationery  only,  drugs,  books,  and 
stationery  only,  and  news-dealers.”  The  name  of  the 
new  organization  is  the  Central  Booksellers’  Association, 
and  it  includes  among  its  members  the  publishers,  jobbers, 
and  dealers  in  New  York  and  neighboring  cities. 

—  A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  proposes 
a  monument  to  Father  Marquette,  the  great  missionary 
explorer  of  the  Northwest,  who  died  on  the  16th  May, 
1675,  near  the  Marquette  River,  on  the  east  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan.  “  Two  years  after  his  death,”  says  the  writer, 
“in  1677,  the  Indians  took  up  his  remains  and  conveyed 
them  to  the  Mission  of  Mackinac,  situated  on  Point  St 
Ignace.  They  were  here  buried,  but  the  precise  spot  of 
interment  is  not  now  known.  There  is,  however,  here  an 
ancient  burying-ground  on  East  Moran  Bay,  near  the 
point,  where  his  remains  are  supposed  to  lie.  In  1821  a 
priest  of  Detroit  visited  the  place  at  which  he  died,  and 
erected  there  a  rude  cross.  The  most  appropriate  spot 
for  the  monument  is  on  Point  St.  Ignace,  being  celebrated 
for  its  historic  association,  and  within  sight  of  both  old 
Fort  Mackinac  and  the  Island  of  Mackinac.”  The  read¬ 
ers  of  Francis  Parkman’s  histories  might  be  safely  relied 
upon,  if  caught  when  reading  certain  passages,  to  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  funds  for  the  monument. 

—  The  opening  of  the  college  term  at  Harvard  was  sig¬ 
nalized  by  an  event  of  unusual  importance  to  the  student, 
breakfast  in  the  great  dining  hall.  Forty  tables,  each 
serving  the  needs  of  twelve  students,  were  spread,  and  the 
students  could  take  their  oatmeal  and  consider  their  hard- 
headed  ancestors,  whose  portraits  cover  the  walls.  We 
look  upon  this  new  feature  in  college  life  as  a  real  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  educational  privileges  of  Harvard.  Why  not 
let  our  rich  men  stop  building  libraries  and  laboratories 
for  a  while,  and  turn  their  attention  to  dining  halls  ?  If 
only  our  young  men  could  be  taught  to  eat  dinner  leisurely 
in  a  scholarly  and  cheerful  manner  1 

•  —  Two  of  “  the  Emperor’s  boys,”  as  the  Chinese  stn- 
dents  in  New  England  are  called,  were  lately  admitted  to 
Tale  College  Scientific  Department,  having  passed  a  good 
examination.  There  are  now  sixty  Chinese  students  in 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  all  of  whom  are  supported 
by  their  government.  Thirty  came  to  this  country  two 
years  ago,  thirty  arrived  one  year  ago,  and  thirty  more  are 
expected  in  alwut  a  fortnight.  The  students  are  placed 
at  first  in  educated  families,  two  in  a  place,  that  they  may 
learn  the  English  language,  and  each  one  spends  from  two 
to  four  weeks  a  year  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  Chinese 
Educational  Commission  in  Hartford,  where  he  is  exam¬ 
ined  as  to  his  habits  and  progress.  Praise  is  given  to  the 
uniform  air  of  refinement  and  intelligence  of  these  young 
men,  and  to  the  excellence  of  their  habits.  Their  apti¬ 
tude  as  well  as  their  eagerness  to  acquire  knowledge  is 
surprising.  The  Emperor  allows  each  one  about  S700  a 
year  for  expenses. 

—  Upon  a  ranch  in  Nevada,  on  the  Carson  River,  there 
is  a  herd  of  twenty-six  camels,  all  but  two  of  which  were 
bred  and  raised  in  Nevada.  Some  years  ago  nine  or  ten 
were  imported  into  that  State,  but  of  these  only  two  lived 
to  become  acclimated,  and  from  this  pair  have  been  raised 
the  twenty-four.  The  men  who  now  have  them  are  French¬ 
men,  who  had  formerly  some  experience  with  camels  in 
Europe.  'They  find  no  difiSculty  in  rearing  them,  and  can 
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now  show  twenty-four  fine,  healthy  animals,  all  of  Washoe 
growth.  The  camel  may  now  be  said  to  be  thoroughly 
acclimated  in  Nevada.  The  owners  of  the  herd  find  it 
no  more  difficult  to  breed  and  rear  them  than  would  be  ex¬ 
perienced  with  the  same  number  of  goats  or  donkeys.  The 
ranch  upon  which  they  are  kept  is  sandy  and  sterile  in 
the  extreme ;  yet  the  animals  feast  and  grow  fat  on  such 
prickly  shrubs  and  bitter  weeds  as  no  other  animal  could 
touch.  When  left  to  themselves  their  great  delight,  after 
filling  themselves  with  the  coarse  herbage  of  the  desert,  is 
to  lie  and  roll  in  the  hot  sand.  They  are  used  in  pack¬ 
ing  salt  to  the  mills  on  the  fiver,  from  the  marshes  lying  in 
the  desert,  some  sixty  miles  eastward. 

—  The  Bostoner  Volksblatt  comments  thus  upon  the  fact 
that  the  girls  in  the  New  York  normal  school  have 
lately  shown  by  their  choice  a  preference  for  the  study  of 
German  over  French.  Of  1150  students  918  chose  Ger¬ 
man  and  187  French.  “  Who  would  have  looked,”  it 
says,  “<br  such  a  result  ten,  or  even  five,  years  ago? 
French  was  then  almost  the  only  foreign  tongue  taught  in 
the  highest  institutions  for  the  education  of  young  ladies. 
It  was  not  studied  thoroughly,  but  a  little  superficial  par¬ 
lor-talk  was  needful  for  ‘  good  tone.’  The  mention  of 
German  would  be  greeted  only  with  a  gentle  elevation  of 
the  nose.  The  change  of  sentiment  is  to  great  that  it 
must  be  ascribed  not  only  to  the  increased  need  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  German  language  in  the  daily  social  and 
business  life  of  the  land,  but  also  to  a  greater  liking  for 
Germany  and  its  rich  literature.  This  option  of  the  New 
York  normal  school  is  a  favorable  and  remarkable  sign  for 
the  future  position  and  growth  of  the  German  element  in 
this  country.” 

—  Mr.  Sidney  Woollet  opened  a  course  of  lectures  in 
Boston  by  reading  a  new  poem  by  Longfellow,  “  The 
Hanging  of  the  Crane,”  which  is  to  be  published  soon, 
with  illustrations,  by  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  There  is  a 
French  custom,  akin  to  our  house-warming,  which  consists 
in  the  hanging  of  a  crane  in  the  fire-place  of  a  new  house. 
A  letter-writer  reports  that  Longfellow’s  “  Golden  Le¬ 
gend  ”  has  been  made  the  text  for  music  by  Liszt,  who 
has  dedicated  his  work  to  the  poet. 

—  Bonamy  Price,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at 
Oxford,  has  come  over  here  to  find  us  in  a  bad  way, 
a  very  bad  way.  Professors  are  coming  to  the  front 
in  England  and  America,  a  position  they  have  held  more 
positively  in  Germany.  Professor  J.  H.  Seelye  of  Am¬ 
herst  has  lately  been  named  for  Congress  in  his  district, 
and  when  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  Connecticut  senator- 
ship,  we  hope  somebody  will  mention  President  Woolsey’s 
name.  There  would  be  a  senator  worth  having.  In  fact, 
we  need  a  few  schoolmasters  in  Congress. 

—  There  is  to  be  a  statue  of  Daniel  Webster  in  the 
Central  Park,  given  by  Mr.  Burnside.  The  statue  is  to 
be  executed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ball,  whose  equestrian  statue 
of  Washington  rightly  stands  so  well  placed  in  the  Public 
Garden  in  Boston.  Mr.  Ball  was  familiar  with  Webster’s 
face,  and  was  a  personal  friend,  we  think.  Bostonians  would 
meanwhile  cheerfully  lend  the  Central  Park  the  statue  of 
Webster  that  stands  in  front  of  the  State  House.  The 
great  ex-pounder  is  there  shown,  with  bis  pounding  instru¬ 
ment  in  his  hand,  just  after  performing  his  professional 
feat.  The  only  good  word  said  for  this  statue,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  is  bestowed  on  the  trousers,  which  were  carefully 
copied  from  nature. 


